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NEWS NOTES 


N apprehensive publishing world is view- 

ing with alarm the four new contribu- 
tions to the arts and sciences offered to the 
public by Woolworth’s. The inspired idea 
of selling magazines along with other house- 
hold knicknacks was conceived by a Wool- 
worth executive. With each of his five and 
ten cent stores acting as an outlet, Wool- 
worth will control his own distribution. 

A new wrinkle to most people is used in 
dating these four magazines. They are not 
dated by the month or week, but instead are 
numbered. As soon as number 1 is sold out, 
then number 2 will appear. Other mag- 
azines hit occasional slumps or “static” 
when they sell very slowly on the news- 
stands. That month, therefore, the pub- 
lisher must take back from the newsstand 
company thousands of magazines to make 
way for his next month’s edition. The 
Woolworth system does away with this and 
allows a magazine to remain on the news- 
stand until it is either sold or sorrowfully 
rots away. 

These four new Woolworth magazines 
are: The Illustrated Love Magazine, The 
Illustrated Detective Magasime, The Nex 
Movie Magazine, and The Home Magazine. 
They can be procured at any Woolworth 
store for ten cents. 


Farewell Romance 


ROMANCE is dead. It died of grow- 

ing pains sometimes known as 
too radical and frantic changes of policy. 
With Mr. La Cossitt’s resignation in the 
summer there were a succession or a con- 
glomeration of editors, and too many editors 
spoil any magazine. 


Taps 


ANOTHER recently lamented is Prize 

Story and its various subsidiaries. To 
the last, our friend Mrs. Reber was a game 
sport—she kept promising checks even on 
the 30th day of November, and on Decem- 
ber 1st we suddenly found receivers on the 
phone instead. The Irving Trust Company 
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The very words ¢ 
lve always wanted =ij 


EVER again will I search 

aimlessly through a dic- \ 
tionary or be satisfied with 
mediocre substitutes that must 
have made editors smile. 







I have ideas, and now | 
have words to visualize them. 
Not unusual or stilted words 
—I’m not seeking a reputation 
for priggishness. Just those 
common words, so easy to forget, and once for- 
gotten, so impossible to find. Now I have them, 
right at my fingertips—and I don’t have to guess 
because I have their meanings also—in 


MARCH’S THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


e 
It gives you Give a thought to the im- 
portance of the choice of words, 
1 The exact word You may have real ideas and 

* for every idea or yet be wholly incoherent be- 


shade of meaning. cause of the words you use. 
March gives you the exact 





2 Definitions of word, the one you may have 
* over 100,000 forgotten, or perchance a new 
ea. word--and in addition, exact 


meanings. 

Its 1,462 pages form a great 
storehouse of words and facts, 
instantly available, opening up 
new vistas of thought and pre- 


3 Complete mas- 
* tery of the Eng- 
lish language, in 


writing and speaking. sentation 
. -articularl aluable to : 
4 Facts which make I ih icularly hy spied et the 
Paina . writer, I used to wonder how 
ssid gang wat “best-seller”? writers found the 
reterence and a lib- words that painted such clear 


pictures, and dramatized their 
scenes. Now I have them my- 


self,’ says a young writer. 


eral education. 





Let the book prove it- 
self — AT OUR RISK 


It is authoritative, com- 
plete--remarkable in its varied 
usefulness. Bound in hand- 
some buckram, printed on thin, 
opaque paper. 

Send the coupon and judge 
March in actual use. Examine 
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THESAURUS) 
DICTIONARY 


~y }- it, test it with your word 


‘asuee House problems for 10 days. Then 
if you do not find it indis- 
pensable, you have but to 
return it, and the examina- 
tion has cost you nothing. 
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 tsTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
| Dept. WD-2, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 
Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express_ paid “fl 
Canada) the new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus 
| Dictionary. | will pay $3.75 on delivery and if I keep the | 
book will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. (Canada 
| duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash with order.) | 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it 1 will return 
| it in good condition within ten days and you are to refund l 


my $3.75. 
I I 
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“A NEATER LETTER— 
QUICKER, BETTER” 


( HE Woopstock TyPeE- 
WRITER is the most 
improved and mod- 

ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 
and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The Woopstock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
stock; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work — Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Branch Office 
402 United Bk. Bldg. 


Cincinnati, O. 


General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
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at 233 Broadway are receivers, and Mr. 
Wade is in temporary charge of the case 
until regular referee in bankruptcy is ap- 
pointed. All those whose stories were pub- 
lished and not paid for—and unfortunately 
we know there were quite a few—might 
write to above address. “Oh well,” we all 
sigh, “they at least realized that our story 
contained real ‘art’ which the other mag- 
azines did not recognize—and if they failed, 
it was in the just cause of publishing good 
literature—wasn’t my story proof of that?” 
And if it’s. any consolation, some of us 
who sell the big boys pretty regularly got 
stuck too you're not the only one, 
brother! 


Long Bowls ’em Over 
HE November 
was really a knock-out offering to those 
Long must 


issue of Cosmopolitan 


who worship big names. Ray 
have traveled far and wide and spent a real 
fortune to secure these names: Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, Calvin Coolidge, P. G. Wode- 
house, Kathleen Norris, Rupert Hughes, 
Charles Dana Gibson and Joseph Herges- 


heimer. 


Beats the Post 
HE Street Railway Advertising Company 
is advertising its ability to sell goods by 
car cards with the following slogan: 
“There were more riders in the Street 
Cars of the United States last month 
than there were copies of The Saturday 
Evening Post printed during the last ten 
years.” 


Argosy Gets Hubbard 


ISS MARCIA NARDI has been made 

associate editor of All-Story, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, a Munsey publication, 
edited by Madeline Heath. She succeeds 
Freeman H. Hubbard who has been trans- 
ferred to Argosy. James Holden has been 
added to the Argosy staff. Other members 
of the editorial department of Argosy are 
A. H. Bittner and Don Moore. 
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Mystery Still Popular 


YSTERY and detective fiction seems to 

be the rage just now. Clayton’s new 
All Star Detective, Fawcett’s Startling 
Detective Adventures, Street and Smith’s 
Best Detective Magazine and Harold Her- 
sey’s Detective Trails have all made their 
appearance within the last two or three 
months, and those already in the field seem 
to be hitting on all six. Progressive writers 
are making a thorough study of the great 
American pastime, learning the most scien- 
tific way to handle soak 
bodies in kerosene. 
fellow who’s made quite a name for him- 
self writing air adventure, air war and love 


sashweights or 
The writer knows one 


stories who has seriously taken to this new 
trend. After studying the tabloids and ac- 
quainting himself with the gentle art from 
articles by well-known detective magazine 
editors and others who know how to get 
away with murder, he explains a drop in 
production due to an accident to his wife’s 
mother while he took her fora ride .. . 
in the flivver. We think he might have 
made a much better job of it had he stuck 
to airplanes. 


=. T. C. Now on His Own 


DGAR T. CUTTER, formerly superin- 

tendent of the Central division of The 
Associated Press, and known throughout 
the newspaper world by the initials E. T. C., 
has established a newspaper brokerage office 
in the Bell Building, 807 N. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

Mr. Cutter was superintendent of the cen- 
tral division when it embraced the territory 
from Duluth to Galveston, and from Den- 
ver to Cleveland, for a period of eight years 
until his resignation a year ago. Previously 
he was superintendent of the western 
division, with headqurters at San Francisco, 
for four years. 

Earlier capacities included those of re- 
porter, telegraph editor, a two years’ tenture 
of the news editors’ desk in Chicago and 
several years in charge of the Kansas City 


bureau. 
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i Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly ir. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; fr »honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for w : oung or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of hicher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
I ; 


ease Address— 














The Home Correspondence School 
stablished 1897 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


Je publish The 
kk t free 





he leaving magazine 
25c, annual subscription $3.0 














Are You Still on the 
Outside Looking IN? 


If you’re still having difficulty “‘break- 

ing in” to the high-pay magazines, you 
need the added fillip that comes from profes- 
sional aid. Send me your stories. I will 
direct them from the conception to the edi- 
tor’s check! 


ki*: E and fortune await you—INSIDE! 


Let me show you the way 
to turn out stories that sell! 


Joseph T. Barlow 


(Author of “The Business of Writing’’) 


5B The Buckingham, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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message to “Digest’’ readers 
about our Literary Service 


A)XPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 


agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 
must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. 


Your choice of an agent 
This 


resume of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


The Hydra Book Corporation is confident that it offers to authors 
everything hitherto obtainable from other literary agentt—PLUS SOME 
EXTRAS which, we believe, are exclusive with us. 


lst Point Hitherto authors have been i 


to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchiidren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance 1s provided at our 
expense. 


2nd Point Every ms. received by us is 


given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this wmportant work without 
charge. 


3rd Point When the report of the cis 


Reading is sent the writer, 
is asked (provided his ms is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be asked a nominal fee covering only the 


actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 

From 1000 to 5000 words......... $ 3.00 

From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 

From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 

From 15,190 to 20,000 words........ 9.00 

From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 

From 30,100 to 40,000 words........ 12.00 a 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60.000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 

Each ms. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 


4th Point When the writer receives the 


Detailed Analysis, he may wish 
help in re-writing his ms. to fulfill the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The ms. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and revision depend upon the length of 
the ms. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the ms. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th Point Some magazines and publishers 
of 


pay authors on acceptance 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* * * * * * * * 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 

any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 31 
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A Writer's Legal “Rights” 


An Outline of the Various “Rights” in a Literary 


Product; What They 
Sell, and Their 


By 


EW writers frequently not only worry 

unnecessarily over “rights” and other 
supplementary details, but often jeopardize 
the chances of selling their work by being 
too anxious to protect supplementary rights 
to their stories. The many problems which 
confront the new writer are well exemplified 
in the 
WriteEr’s DiGEstT, in answer to which this 


following letter received recently by 


article was specially written: 

“For the benefit of new authors, or begin- 
ners, don’t you think it would be a_ splendid 
idea to give them an outline of how to handle 
their manuscripts so as to protect themselves; 
i. e.. whether in selling to a magazine your 
story for a certain stipulated price, you relin- 
quish all rights to royalties that might accrue 
from stage and screen use, and whether it is 
customary for an author to copyright his stories 
himself, or whether the magazines usually copy- 
right them after making a purchase. Being a 
new author or aspirant, I speak for myself also, 
in making this request. 


A ConsTANT READER OF WRITER'S DIGEsT.” 
Let us consider first the writer of short 
stories, the field in which the new writer is 
For a new writer, 


most likely to succeed. 
there is seldom other than first serial value 





AUGUST 


Are, Which Ones to 
Relative Value 


LENNIGER 


in his short stories. The value of literary 
property grows with the reputation of the 
author—and unless you are one of those 
rare genii who sell their first story to Cos- 
mopolitan or The Saturday Evening Post, 
you hardly need worry about other than 
serial rights. 

The professional method of protecting 
supplementary rights is to put the words 
“First American Serial Rights” in the upper 
right hand corner of first page of manu- 
script. To make doubly sure, some authors 
put it in their letter accompanying the story. 

I know of only three prominent magazine 
publishing houses that buy other than first 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
who buy all rights for their confession mag- 
azines, The C. H. Young Publishing Com- 
pany, who publish “Youngs’s” and “Breesy 
Stories,” and the D. C. Cook Publishing 
Company of Elgin, Ill., publishers of re- 
ligious papers and juveniles. When 
mitting a manuscript to these companies it 
rights offered” blank. 


serial rights- 


sub- 
is best to leave the “ 
Macfadden has English and some foreign 
language reprints which obligate the pur- 
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chase of “all rights,” and they also broad- 
cast some stories. ‘Young's’ and D. C. 
Cook want to publish “exclusive” fiction. | 
dare say that if supplementary rights to 
any stories published in their pages were to 
become valuable, they would be willing to 
share them on some basis with the author. 
Nevertheless they insist on purchasing all 
rights. 

Several other prominent magazine houses 
publishing action and love stories buy “all” 
rights by an acknowledgment on the back 
of the check. The nature of these magazines 
seldom permit their stories having other 
than magazine possibilities. Take an action 
air story, for instance—a 5000 word short. 
It would have no dramatic or screen possi- 
bilities in the form in which it appeared 
serially. Perhaps a basic idea might be con- 
verted by much elaboration into a screen or 
stage play which could readily be 
sold regardless of sale of all rights inasmuch 
as there is no copyright on ideas. If credit 
were allowed to the magazine first publish- 
ing the story, the editor would be only too 
glad to release screen or dramatic rights 
for the sake of the publicity it would give 
his publication. 

The same example: an action air-war 
story let us presume, American hero, written 
to suit the taste of one of our air magazines, 
would have little serial possibility in Eng- 
land. If the author were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the English market, knew 
England and her people, conditions and cus- 
toms he might what we call “‘anglicize” it— 
and if this were done after publication even 
an “all rights” magazine would in all likeli- 
hood be glad to release English rights at the 
author’s request. 

There is one exception; “Short Stories” 
and “Vest,” both Doubleday magazines, 
have English reprint editions, and they buy 
both American and British serial rights. 


OR the lay reader’s complete understand- 
ing, let us digress a moment to outline 
the various different “rights” which exist 
in a literary production. First there is 
American serial use, better known as “First 
North American Serial Rights.” This is 
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the right to publish in a periodical in the 
United States and Canada. Then there is 
“book rights” in America, which means the 
p:tblication betwen covers in United States 
and Canada. Then we have both English 
and Colonial ‘First Serial Rights” and Eng- 
lish book rights, which cover the same 
rights of publication in England and her 
possessions except Canada. Because of 
territorial affiliation, Canadian rights are 
merged with American, and it is seldom 
possible to sell serial rights or book rights 
to both American and Canadian publishers. 
Sometimes a story published in the United 
States can be resold as “second serial rights” 
to a small Canadian publication, or vice 
versa. 

We also have various foreign language 
translation rights; the right of publication 
in English language on the Continent of 
Europe, and sometimes Australian rights— 
but these will seldom if ever be salable ex- 
cept to the writers of international reputa- 
Perhaps much more interesting to 
screen 


tion. 
the average new writer are world 
These latter, al- 
young 


rights, and dramatic rights. 
though much worried about by 
writers, seldom have tangible value except 
under certain conditions. : 

Right here it would be well to say that 
“copyright” practically does not concern the 
writer. Magazines automatically copyright 
their entire issue, under which the author’s 
story is protected. Book publishers attend 
to copyright of the books they bring out. 
Two copies of book or publication copy- 
righted must be filed with the Library of 
Congress to obtain copyright, as no work 
can be copyrighted unless published. There 
is a special provision for plays and sermons, 
permitting the filing of a copy which pro- 
tects the author. A copy of the copyright 
laws can readily be obtained from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The new writer has nothing to worry 
about regarding “copyright.” Some young 
writers entertain nightmarish ghosts worry- 
ing about some one stealing their literary 
brain children. Really, if some one wants 
to plagiarize, he’d hardly pick an unrecog- 
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nized and unpublished genius. 
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the common law protects the unpublished 
manuscript from theft. 

The author of a novel who achieves 
recognition and publication will find supple- 
mentary rights making themselves manifest 
on signing the contract. Most publishers 
have departments for the negotiation of 
screen rights to those of their books which 
achieve large sales. Some publishers, par- 
ticularly in the case of first novels, ask that 
half of the proceeds of screen rights go to 
them in the view that but for their publica- 
tion of the book there would be no chance 
of selling screen rights. This is a justifiable 
contention, and in view of the fact that pub- 
lishers are better able to negotiate sale of 
screen rights than the author, it is just as 
well to let it go at that. Other publishers 
ask from ten to twenty-five percent if screen 
rights are disposed of by their efforts; still 
others do not interest themselves in the 
matter and simply release all supplementary 
rights to the author. The policy of the in- 
dividual houses varies so much on this ques- 
tion that it is impossible to say anything 
definite about it; but most of the reliable, 
first-class houses will give the author a fair 
deal on screen rights under one of the above 
mentioned plans. There is another type of 
publisher, usually the smaller, less desirable 
type, who demand all supplementary rights 
for themselves. But since most authors try 
the better houses first, it can readily be as- 
sumed that the author who is willing to 
accept a contract from a house demanding 
all rights seldom loses, for ten chances to 
one there isn’t much “supplementary value” 
in the story. 

Dramatic rights, or the right to present the 
book in the form of a play on the legitimate 
stage, are usually arranged by the author 
collaborating with some fairly well-known 
playwright on a percentage of royalty basis. 
An author is seldom himself able to turn 
his book into a play successfully. Books 
which make a big success are usually sought 
out by enterprising producers or playwrights 
for dramatic adaptation. But, of course, if 
the author is acquainted with some one who 
will collaborate with him on an adaptation, 
it is to his interest to push the disposition of 
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these rights. Usually such things come to 
the author after a few years of success, 
rather than by personally pursuing them. 


“QECOND Serial Rights”—the right to 

serialize in newspapers through syndi- 
cation—usually are divided to a certain ex- 
tent with the publishers, varying with the 
practice of different houses. Sometimes the 
publishers use their share of money so ob- 
tained in further advertising the book. 
These rights, too, are often placed by pub- 
lishers themselves, or by the author’s agent 
who is in touch with markets for such ma- 
terial. Rarely are “second serial” rights 
bought except in cases where the book makes 
a phenomenal success. The “first” book, 
generally speaking, has little “second serial” 
value. 

Often American publishers have connec- 
tions for English editions of books, and 
place them for a small percentage of royalty ; 
with the American publisher’s consent, the 
author or his agent often approach English 
publishers direct. Translations are usually 
arranged for by professional translators ap- 
proaching either the publishers or the author 
direct, and making an offer for translation 
rights! But these matters take care of them- 
selves, and few books are international 
enough to appeal to interest translators, 





ONE.—Although etymologically equiv- 

alent to not (a single) one, none is com- 
monly used correctly as a singular under a 
mistaken idea that it can not be used as a 
plural, but many writers of standard Eng- 
lish have used it as a plural. Both Webster 
and Standard authorize the use of the word 
as singular or plural, according to the mean- 
ing of the context. Where the singular or 
the plural equally expresses the sense, the 
plural is commonly used and is justified by 
the highest authority. “Did you buy 
melons?” “There were none in the mar- 
ket.” “Did you bring me a letter?” “There 
was none in your box.” “None of the three 
cases have been received” is correct. None 
used with a plural verb is found repeatedly 
in English classics—Kablegram. 











GEORGE 0. GILLINGHAM 


ECAUSE The Pathfinder is different, 
it invites a different type of contributor 
and contribution. 

To begin with, The Pathfinder does not 
buy names, nor does it use signed articles. 
In fact, it has just about as much use for 
the signature of a celebrity as a sea lion 
has for a diving suit. In this way it opens 
up a new field for writers who have some- 
thing better than their names to sell. 

Here again The Pathfinders individ- 
uality enters, for it carries no fiction. It 
not only firmly believes in the old adage 
about truth being stranger than fiction, but 
has been convinced that the more than 
1,000,000 persons who buy The Pathfinder 
every week would rather read fact than 
fiction. Then, too, all of its articles are 
written by members of its own. staff, 
schooled in the original style which in the 
space of 35 years has brought The Path- 
finder to the fore as one of America’s 
largest magazines, if not its most unique. 
At any rate, statistics show it to be the most 
widely quoted. 
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What 


Pathfinder 
Wants 


Assistant Editor of America’s Most 
Widely Quoted Magazine Divulges 
the Type of Material They Buy 
and Do Not Buy 


By GeorGe O. GILLINGHAM 


Yet The Pathfinder is in the market for 
certain definite things—things which give 
every one opportunity to compete. Experi- 
ence is not necessary and, generally speak- 
ing, ability to write is not essential. Thus 
the housewife and clubwoman, business 
executive and working man, clergyman and 
teacher, college student and grade pupil, 
can be and have been paid for contribu- 
tions accepted by The Pathfinder. 

Its particular appetite just now is for 
wisecracks, that type of epigrammatic 
humor so popular today in the business 
world and the body politic. The variety 
and nature of these pithy verbal sallies 
causes the New York Reference Library 
to hail wisecracking as “the popular sport 
of the day.” Former Governor “Al” Smith 
and Mayor “Jimmie” Walker of New York 
helped give the wisecrack a political status. 
The annual get-to-gether parties of Ford, 
Edison and Firestone have become an un- 
failing source of this type of wit. And 
wisecracking, under one name or another, 
was practised long before the day of Will 
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Rogers, Eddie Cantor, Ring Lardner, Hey- 
wood Broun, et al. 

How could newspaper paragraphers live 
without resorting to the terse, pointed, 
double-edge witticisms now known as wise- 
cracks. 

But The Pathfinder wants its wisecracks 
new. Passing mention of the fact that its 
daily mail averages 2,000 submitted wise- 
cracks need not dishearten prospective con- 
tributors who can furnish what The Path- 
finder wants. It solicits and gives prefer- 
ence to short, snappy crax based on sub- 
jects of current interest. One dollar each 
is paid for items published. 

In addition, The Pathfinder frequently 
holds contests in which money prizes figure. 
In one such competition of last year the first 
prize—seven dollars a word !—was awarded 
by a committee of judges, consisting of 
United States Senators George H. Moses 
of New Hampshire and Henry F. Ashurst 
of Arizona for the following pun: 

“Do my ayes deceive me?” said the Senator 


as those who had pledged to support him voted 
against his bill. 


OSSIBLY I can best tell readers of 

Writer’s Dicest about what The Path- 
finder wants by advising them as to what it 
does not want. The Pathfinder cannot use 
trite sayings or hackneyed expressions. Nor 
does it want the traditional puns inspired 
by periodic events. It cannot consider the 
old or the commonplace, or crax which 
invite ire rather than smiles. Obscene 
material will not be considered under any 
circumstances. There is a decided differ- 
ence between “pep” and “smut,” and while 
The Pathfinder recognizes the former as a 
part of today’s humor, it would not think 
of carrying the latter into the homes and 
schools where it has long been such a wel- 
come visitor. 

As examples of material automatically 
ruled out of The Pathfinder columns for one 
reason or another, consider the following 
contributions selected from a single batch 
of wisecrack mail: 

In the spring the farmer will get re-leaf. 


He served in the Confederate army, but he 
wore a Union suit. 
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Short skirts make men look longer. 
Then there was the Scotchman who wouldn’t 
give a (s)cent. 
He thought he was ruler of the house, for 
his wife crowned him. 
We have the stone age, the iron age, and 
now we have the button age. 
Instead of such things we want items of 
a timely flavor, with mirth-provoking quali- 
ties and conducive to oral repetition whether 
at home, at the club, at school or wherever 
one happens to be. Then, for examples of 
acceptable matter, read these half-dozen 
crax awarded ten dollars each last October: 
Pedestrains have more rites than drivers. 
Then there was the Scotchman who was so 
close he got slapped. 
The “talkies” at many movies depend on 
who sits near you. 
But it’s better to have halitosis than to have 
no breath at all. 
If a davenport is a shiek’s workbench, a 
rumble seat is a flapper’s showcase. 
Patient (about to be operated on for the sev- 
enth time): “Say, Doc, wouldn’t it be handier 
if you put in a Zipper?” 


THE PATHFINDER also buys jokes, 
paying at the rate of one dollar apiece. 
It will consider, at the same rate, anecdotes 
and personals about individuals in the pop- 
ular spotlight. It is not necessary to make 
a story of them; just give us the simple 
facts and we will use them as we see fit. 


The Pathfinder is likewise in the market 
for oddities of a popular interest and new 
puzzles, tricks and other novelties of a rec- 
reational flavor. In fact, it might be said 
that it will consider anything that is odd, 
puzzling, clever, droll or even non-sensical. 
ut items—we want them crisp and snappy 
—must be timely and, above all, worthwhile. 
Remember, too, that The Pathfinder prefers 
humor that is clever, to the pun that is 
smart. It does not buy poems in the strict 
meaning of that word, and at the present 
time is over-supplied with short bits of 
funny verse. 


In conclusion it is only fair to warn that 
The Pathfinder is thoroughly familiar with 
Joe Miller and the wares of his successors. 
Plagiarists and copyists would do well to 
save themselves writer’s cramp. 
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Meet Tom Uzzell! 


A Sketch of One of the Most Well-Known and Liked 


Contributors to Writer's Digest. 


He Has Been 


With Us Regularly for Five Years 


By Lurton BLAssINGAME 
Author of Similar Sketches and Profiles in The New Yorker and Other Current Reviews 


i pee UZZELL is one of the most in- 
teresting men I have ever known. Also, 
he is a man in whom many persons are in- 
terested. No matter where I happen to be, 
if the subject of writing comes up and 
Uzzell’s name is mentioned—as it usually 
is—somebody invariably will say: “You 
know him? What’s he like? Tell me some- 
thing about him.” And now the editor of 
Writer’s Dicest has made the same re- 
quest. 

The reason for this interest in Uzzell is 
to be found in the man himself. He has 
edited three magazines, has written for many 
others, and has lent a helping-hand to ex- 
perienced and inexperienced writers all over 
the country—and yet he keeps himself in 
the background. Unlike the Smith Brothers, 
he doesn’t put his picture on his announce- 
ments and always refuses requests for pic- 
tures to be run with his stories and articles. 
In the seventeen years he has been writing, 
I’ve known a picture of him to appear but 
twice—once in 1914 when his home town 
paper secured a picture (taken without per- 
mission from his home by a guest) and ran 
it under the bumpkin caption of “The Home 
Town Boy Makes Good” at the time he 
was writing for The Saturday Evening Post, 
and once some pictures of him playing golf 
to illustrate one of his articles on the tech- 
nique of the golf stroke. 

If you really want to know the man you 
will have to know something of his life. He 
comes of an old American family and was 
born in Denver, Colorado, in 1884. His 
father was an adventurous Evangelist who, 
in the gold rush days, carried a Bible in one 








pocket and a pistol in another. It was in 
this environment that he grew up, yet at ten 
years of age he began to plan novels. He 
was given a dollar camera for Christmas 
that year, however, and, for a time, his in- 
terest in photography side-tracked his liter- 
ary ambitions. He has been interested in 
photography ever since and has had one 
of his prints exhibited in Paris. 

Literature, however, was not to be denied, 
and when in high school he returned to it. 
His first acceptance belongs to this period 
when, at seventeen, he won a Minneapolis 
Journal’s contest with an essay on “Climbing 
Pike’s Peak.” He had walked up the moun- 
tain to take pictures above the clouds. Uzzell 
gave so much time to journalism while in 
college that he later had to do post-graduate 
work at Harvard on a fellowship, to com- 
plete what he considered a college educa- 
tion. 


HE next year he entered the University 

of Minnesota and, during his four years 
there, he wrote for the college paper, edited 
the literary magazine and the college annual. 
In addition to these, he made his letter in 
track, in swimming, and in gym work. To- 
day he is a member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, can run a mile on the indoor 
track, do stunts on the bars, go down to 
the swimming pool, and win a race from 
almost any one who is not in active amateur 
or professional competition. He is always 
in good physical condition and gets real 
pleasure from his work. He is interested 
in a number of things and finds time for 
them all. doing twice as much work as the 
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ordinary individual. The easiest way to 
anger him is to let him know that you have 
but one job and then say: “I can’t find 
time for my writing.” 

It wasn’t until he was at Harvard that he 
had his first lesson in writing “what the 
editor wants.” The editor, in this instance, 
was the famous Professor “Copie.” Uzzell, 
being a young man, and very much in love 
with a girl he had left in Minnesota, wrote 
romances and received low grades. ‘“Copie” 
would ask him: “What do you want to 
write that stuff for?’ Then the young 
author discovered that “Copie” was a con- 
firmed bachelor, wrote an essay on French 
and English dramatic criticism, and received 
“A-plus!” 

That was in 1912. When college days 
were over Uzzell was ready for work and 
went to Russia as something of a mission- 
ary. His chief ambition, however, was to 
report Russian news in the Russian language 
for Russian newspapers. 

During three years in Europe he wrote 
three or four volumes of travel notes. These 
he filed away without ever submitting them 
for publication because they were too self- 
conscious in tone, stilted in style, and per- 
sonal in material. However, he has used 
these notes to provide him with material for 
Russian stories which he has sold to Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier’s and Munsey’s. 

Russia convinced Uzzell that he was not 
a missionary in the accepted sense of the 
term and that his real interests lay in writ- 
ing. He threw up his job and went to Lon- 
don to do free-lance reporting and there 
served his term acquiring first-hand in- 
formation about “starving in a garret” as an 
aid to literature. A garret would have been 
more comfortable, however, than the room 
he occupied, which was so small that, as he 
says, he had “to remove the keys from the 
door to turn around.” As for starvation— 
he swears it could not have been worse than 
the messes he used to buy for six pence in 
the old “pub” off Knightsridge, London. 


O stave off the wolf of hunger, however, 
Uzzell secured a place on the writing 
staff of The Evening Standard and came to 
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temporary fame in Fleet Street by having a 
“by” line on all his material. 

It was while abroad that he considers he 
showed his greatest intelligence. This was 
in recognizing in the casual remark of an 
acquaintance about the work of Dr. Pitkin 
at Columbia, the potential value of Pitkin’s 
research study to him. He came back to 
the United States and went to see Pitkin 
three times, asking each time if he could 
work with him. Each time Pitkin refused, 
saying he was too busy. The third time 
Uzzell asked: “What keeps you so busy?” 

Pitkin said: “Typing this damn book!” 

Uzzell said: “I am going to learn to 
write stories and you’re going to help me. 
Give me the book; I’ll type it, and you help 
me in the time I save you.” 

Pitkin agreed and in 1913 the two of them 
went to work. Uzzell was also working a 
Two P. M. to Two A. M. shift on the old 
“New York Sun.” To find the necessary 
time, he got up at eight in the morning and 
gave up all social life. 

After a year’s work, Tom was convinced 
that he had mastered Pitkin’s theories and 
that they were sound. To convince himself 
of this; he determined to start at the top 
of the commercial game and write for The 
Saturday Evening Post. He built his 
formula first and wrote the story to the 
formula. He propped up before him Pitkin’s 
book on Technique and Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Essay on Style. He stole liter- 
ary phrases and made of his story a straight 
commercial proposition. It sold on its first 
trip and he continued to repeat this method 
of writing successfully until he was con- 
vinced of its efficacy and further convinced 
that he could help others turn the same 


trick. 


HE most dramatic moment in Uzzell’s 

literary life was the arrival one Thurs- 
day evening in the old city room of the 
“Sun” of a copy of The Saturday Evening 
Post with his name on the cover. He had 
told none of the boys of selling the story 
and so they were almost as thrilled as he 
was. At the time he was receiving eighteen 
dollars a week for his reporting, and the 
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story had brought him five hundred dollars. 
A few days after The Post appeared, he had 
a seventy-five dollar a week offer from Col- 
lier’s to become Fiction Editor—and he 
took it. 

From that time on his activities have all 
been connected with editing, writing and 
helping others write. He edited Travel and 
was managing editor of Nation’s Business 
and special writer for Everybody’s. 

The most pleasant thing that ever hap- 
pened to him was to return home one eve- 
ning from his work as Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s and find a class in short story 
writing sitting on his door-step. That class, 
with but one exception, has made an excel- 
lent record in the writing game, and Uzzell’s 
pleasure in helping them started him on the 
road of teacher, from which he has never 
wandered with the excption of two years 
that he spent in England and France or- 
ganizing an educational publicity bureau to 
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acquaint Americans with foreign securities. 
This was for the J]. P. Morgan interests. 

Today Thomas H. Uzzell has an office in 
a modern skyscraper in the heart of New 
York. But he personally likes the country 
and lives in a Normandy farmhouse-type 
of home in Westchester County, from which 
he drives to and from the station in a Ford. 

What he calls a perfect day is helping 
writers in the morning, playing golf or 
working with his pedigreed roses, or taking 
pictures of his children (or all three!) in 
the afternoon; composing lullabies for his 
baby on the Steinway Grand, in the evening 
until the youngster goes to sleep; and then 
working on psychological subjcets, articles, 
and books for writers until late at night. 
Fortunately for some of us, he doesn’t have 
many perfect days. Instead, he devotes most 
of his afternoons and evenings to the same 
work to which he gives his mornings—help- 
ing writers. But what a kick he gets out 
of it! 





Easiest Method of Plotting 


To Sell Today and Continue to Sell Tomorrow, Master the 
Rudiments of Character Presentation and Plotting; 
the Third Article in a Series of Six on 
Writing the Short Story 


By Tuomas H. UzzeLyi 


Former Fiction Editor of Colliers; 


TePWARD J. O'BRIEN, in his new year 

book of the short story, is optimistic 
over the increasing quality of work pro- 
duced by writers and appearing in American 
magazines. Stories are not today so depend- 
ent on the “twist” which O. Henry made 
popular and which few authors have been 
able to imitate successfully ; instead, they are 
becoming more significant and are saying 
more about life and character. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to sell stories 
in which the characters are mere dummies 
tagged with a name, weight and color of 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


hair. The writer who wishes to sell today 
and continue to sell tomorrow must become 
“character conscious,” to adapt a modern ad- 
vertising phrase to our own use. 


This is, of course, particularly true for 
those authors who wish to do significant 
work that will be recognized by the best 
magazines. It is also true for pulp paper 
writers. I have known authors who 
wouldn’t believe this and who struggled 
for years to gain consistent success. Their 
sclling remained hit or miss until they were 
forced to master the rudiments of char- 
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acter presentation and plotting, with the 
result that their sales jumped enormously. 
This discussion, then, is of interest to all 
writers, no matter whether their goal be 
literature or quick sales to the cheaper mag- 
azines. 


ET us begin with a definition of what 
we mean by “the character story” so 
that we will understand each other. The 
character story is a short story in which 
the emphasis is placed on the character trait 
of the protagonist rather than on any par- 
ticular twist of events. 

In writing the pure character story, the 
place to start is naturally with your char- 
acter. Be sure that you have a clear-cut 
character interest. If you have in your 
notebook an item about a pilot being lost 
because his compass was not accurate, you 
have no hint of character. However, if your 
next note is “A pilot avoids women because 
he believes that ill luck will come to any 
man in love who flies,” you have both a 
situation and a character interest. If your 
next note reads: “The pilot is sentimentally 
attached to his plane” the interest is almost 
entirely on character. 

How subtle your character interest should 
be, how much it must reveal of life, de- 
pends upon the markets for which you are 
writing. If you are writing a mere popular 
thriller, the character interest can be ex- 
tremely obvious—a man desires revenge for 
the death of his friend and devotes his life 
to attaining it. If you wish to write for 
the popular illustrated magazines, the char- 
acter interest has to be more highly de- 
veloped. A character note of this kind 
which has produced a successful story for 
one of the big weeklies read: “A girl has 
such a strong attraction to the sentimental 
romances of the movies that she turns down 
an opportunity for real romance in her life, 
to see a movie.” 

For the literary magazines, character in- 
terest must be even more subtle and highly 
developed. A successful example of this 
type of character note read: “A religious 
woman has a suppressed love for a gambler 
in the town in which she lives and, to pre- 
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vent herself yielding to this love, which she 
considered evil, she tried to kill the gambler.” 


HE second step necessary in plotting and 

writing the character story is to center 
on one character trait and stick to it 
throughout the story. 

The physical limits of the short story do 
not permit the building up of a well-rounded 
complete character. If the author wishes 
to do this, he should write novels where his 
canvas is sufficiently broad to give him the 
necessary scope. In the short story the 
author must select one well-marked phase 
of his hero or heroine’s character and con- 
centrate on that to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

For example, suppose you wish to write 
a story about President Hoover. Hoover 
has been interested in engineering, in war 
and flood relief, in business and in politics. 
Naturally, all these phases of the man’s 
character could not be taken up and fully 
portrayed in one short story. Add to this 
his interests in his family and in his read- 
ing and you will see how impossible it is 
to treat an individual fully in the limits of 
a single story. To use Hoover one phase 
of his character must be concentrated on, 
and all the rest of it neglected. 

I have known many good stories to fail 
because the authors tried to tell too much 
about their characters. As a result, they 
have had not one story, but several, and 
they have been unable to develop any one 
of them fully. If you wish to write a story 
about the man who sought revenge for his 
friend’s death, don’t add to this story the 
man’s interest in business and sport, his love 
of young children, and his pleasure in play- 
ing the piano. 

One of the most successful writers of 
action stories gives excellent proof in his 
stories of the method of concentrating on a 
single character trait. Since his story must 
have plenty af action, he makes the hero 
prove his trait three or more times in each 
story. The reader, instead of getting tired 
of this repetition, becomes more and more 
interested in the character and in seeing him 
eventually win success. 
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I spoke in the first part of this article 
about the current O’Brien collection of 
stories. These stories represent the best 
works published in America in the past 
year. I haven't read all of them but I have 
just finished the story, ‘Cunjur,” by Pernet 
Patterson. This is a long story which ap- 
peared in two parts in The Atlantic 
Monthly, The ordinary reader would think 
that the repetition of a single trait through- 
out some twelve to fifteen thousand words 
of manuscript would grow monotonous, but 
the author has stuck to the individual traits 
of her two characters throughout the entire 
story and, as a result, has produced a beau- 
tiful and powerful story. “Cunjur” tells 
of the conflict between two negroes for the 
ruling position on a southern plantation. 
The trait of the main character is desire for 
power, and the author sticks to it relent- 
lessly, every action in every scene illustrat- 
ing the single trait given. The result is a 
powerful and beautiful piece of writing. 
Technique is the same as that used by the 
author of the thriller stories; the difference 
is in the subtlety of material and under- 
standing of life shown, and the skill in 
writing. 


HE third important point to watch in 
plotting and writing the character story 
is the appeal of the trait selected. 

Short fiction in America today is largely 
entertainment fiction. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to sell stories which depress the reader 
either through tragic endings or through the 
worst traits emphasized in a character. Tor 
exainple, some writers try to sell stories in 
which the main trait of the main character 
is love for a person of another race, such 
as the love of a white person for a negro. 
Some very young and inexperienced writers 
carry this further and have the character, 
recognizing the hopelessness of this love, 
commit suicide. Any author of experience 
having character notes of this kind will 
throw them away, for he will know the 
hopelessness of attempting to sell such 
material to the American magazines. 

There is still another, but more subtle 
requirement, regarding the selection of char- 
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acter traits. For example, a writer may 
have in his notebook a note about an old 
maid who has a maternal love for children 
and adopts one. The difficulty with this is 
that hundreds of authors have already used 
this trait and today it does not hold much 
interest to the reading public. A story 
could probably be worked out around it, 
but one of the laws governing work of suc- 
cessful writers is that of time, and if the 
note is no further developed than the one 
I have given, it would require more time to 
get any freshness into it than the material 
is worth, It should be put aside and better 
material selected. 

Let me give you another example from 
the action field. Writers frequently have 
in their notebooks a jotting down of stories 
about a man who is thought yellow and 
whose main trait is to determine that he is 
really brave. Like the spinster in love with 
the baby, this material has been used so 
many times that editors are shying from it 
and begging for something new. It is be- 
cause the readers know it and the trait 
selected has little entertainment value. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds of 
traits American readers admire and like to 
see demonstrated in stories. 


HE fourth important step in the plotting 

and writing of the character story is the 
identification of the dramatic conflict that is 
latent or evident in the notebook material. 
This is the step which puzzles most be- 
ginners and it proves the great stumbling 
block in the writing of this type of short 
fiction. Let us look at some examples. 

In the story, “Cunjur,” in the O’Brien 
collection, the original note was very prob- 
ably made from an old cunjur woman who 
ruled a plantation. The note could have 
read: “An old negress rules a plantation 
through her use of conjure powers.” 

No conflict is evident in such a note, but 
the trait is very definite—desire to rule. 
The author’s method of manipulation will 
show you how the conflict was developed. 
Another person challenged the woman’s 
authority. The conflict is now evident. 

In our note about the spinster who wanted 


we . 
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a baby and adopted one, there is no hint 
of conflict. Here again some element must 
be found or there is no story. 

Another character note which we have 
already used here is that of the man who 
desires revenge for the murder of his friend. 
In this note the conflict is strongly hinted 
at—the man who murdered his friend will 
not willingly permit revenge to be wreaked 
upon him. 


UR fifth and last step in the work on 

the character story is to intensify the 
conflicts which we have already decided 
upon in our original notes. This is neces- 
sary; if we are to write character stories, 
we must make a strong proof of the char- 
acter trait given. The only way to do this 
is to let the action prove conclusively that 
the hero is motivated by the desire we have 
attributed to him. Another reason for in- 
tensifying the conflict is that stories having 
big dramatic scenes are more entertaining 
and thrilling than the undramatic ones. 
And, as we have already agreed, short fiction 
today is entertainment fiction. 

The first of these two reasons, however, 
may not be as clear as the second. Most 
beginners in the writing game think that 
character has something to do with descrip- 
tion, or if they go further than this they 
will simply tell the reader that the character 
is good or bad, or loves his wife, or what- 
ever it is. And they expect the reader to 
believe them! Unfortunately, for their suc- 
cess, the reader demands to be shown, 

Psychology has told us that a man is 
what he does, rather than what he says. 
If a man lives with his wife on a desert 
isle, it is no proof that he loves her. He 
must have opportunities to show his love 
and the stronger the obstacle which he must 
overcome to show this love, the more the 
reader will believe in its authenticity. To 
secure convincing proof of the trait which 
we have given our character, we must give 
him conflicts which will let the reader see, 
beyond a doubt, that he is what we have said 
he is. In “Cunjur,” for example, the man, 
in his effort to gain supremacy, almost kills 
the woman. The woman continues to strug- 
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gle for supremacy and finally achieves it 
by driving the man insane. The conflict is 
developed into one of life and death, and 
it is evident that the main character prefers 
death to failure of a main trait. There- 
fore we know, beyond all doubt, that the 
woman has a will to rule. 


If, in plotting the note about the char- 
acter who wishes to gain revenge for the 
death of his friend, we have the man give 
up a profitable business to gain his ends, 
we have some proof of the character trait. 
If we continue to intensify it and have him 
not only give up his business but risk his 
life, we have the supreme and convincing 
proof that his main trait is what we have 
stated it was. 

If, in our spinster story we simply have 
the woman adopt a baby, we have no very 
convincing or interesting proof of her love 
for the child. She simply might have wished 
for companionship. If the taking care of 
the child is a burden, we have more of a 
proof of her love for the child. If we 
carry this still further and have her sacri- 
fice her life to save the child’s life, we have 
very definite proof of her affection for the 
youngster. 


ET out some of your stories that have 

been rejected and look them over care- 
fully. See if you have given your main 
character a single definite trait. Second, 
see if this trait is one which has an enter- 
taining appeal. Third, see if you have 
proved the trait dramatically. Fourth, see 
if you have proved this trait as dramatically 
as is possible. 

Very probably you will find that your 
story is weak. If so, rewrite it or, if the 
trait isn’t entertaining, put it aside as a les- 
son learned. If it is entertaining and you 
can rewrite it to prove your trait con- 
vincingly and dramatically, do so and try 
it out again with the editors. You probably 
will be happily surprised at the result. 

Next month I will discuss the problems 
involved in plotting the more difficult com- 
plication story where the interest centers on 
the action. 
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War and Detective Magazines 


A Study of the Current List of Some of the 
Popular Men’s Group 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


Author of Stories in Lariat Story Magazine, Cowboy Stories, West, Wild West Weekly, Two-Gun 
Western Stories, Complete Novel Magazine, Western Trails, and others. 


ODAY, war fiction is very popular, 
though there recently has been two or 
three failures in the war-magazine field. 
However, that probably was due to an over- 
crowding of the field. Too many magazines 
can not survive in any field, no matter how 
popular. Readers can absorb only so many. 
Authors will be inclined to remember 
that, shortly after the close of the war, war 
stories were taboo. No magazine would 
print them. And many fear that they may 
again lose their popularity. 

It is likely that the present wave of 
popularity will diminish to some extent. 
But a decade ago, people had just gone 
through the war itself. They wanted to 
forget it, with all its attendant horrors. 
They had no desire to read about it in any 
form. Once that feeling had partially worn 
away, war fiction came back. And today 
there is a new generation, who were only 
old enough to understand rather vaguely 
about the war at the time. Now they are 
eager to experience something of its thrills 
in the only way possible—by reading about 
it. The old antipathy is not likely to return. 
There always will be a new crop of readers 
anxious to learn something about it. So 
it is likely that the market will hold fairly 
steady for some time to come. 

Writers who took an actual part in the 
war are the ones who are profiting now. A 
very few other writers of genius are suc- 
ceeding, but it is a difficult field for any one 
lacking in the actual experience. 

A change in war stories is gradually com- 
ing, however. With many magazines, it is 
no longer necessary to confine the story to 


the world war, and to battle-action. Stories 
of other wars—the Civil war, the Revolu- 
tionary war, Indian wars, and others, are 
coming into favor again. Humor is having 
its place. 

In fact, most magazines nowadays will 
use a war story if it fits the magazine—be 
it a woman’s, a general magazine, or other- 
wise. But frequently they emphasize other 
aspects than battle, and yet a cracking good 
story results. 

With the group of war magazines which 
we are about to consider, however, stories 
of the world war are generally required, 
and battle action is almost always an essen- 
tial. Characterization and humor, however, 
is nearly always welcomed. 


WAR STORIES was the pioneer in this 

field, venturing when most magazines 
still contended that the war story was dead. 
Its success has been attested by many imi- 
tators, as well as several others added to the 
same string. 

War Stories, War Novels, War Birds 
and Navy Stories are all published by the 
Dell Publishing Company at 100 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and are edited by Eugene A. Clancy. 
Rates are 2c a word and up on acceptance. 

War Stories requires short stories of 
2500 to 10,000 words and novelettes of 
10,000 to 40,000. War Novels prefers the 
lengths to run more around 40,000. War 
Birds uses the same lengths as War Stories, 
but these tales must have an air-interest to 
them, over the regular battle-scene. The 
other war magazines of the world war are 
always open to consider a good war story 
with an air slant. 
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Navy Stories, as the name implies, deals 
with sea stories of the great war. Any 
watery phase of it—subs, destroyers, mine- 
laying, battle-cruisers, etc., is likely to prove 
acceptable here. None of these four mag- 
azines use stories except of the world war. 

The question of heroes for war stories 


The shrill high blast of the 
bugle . . . the whine of shells 

. . the shouts of vigorous 
and patriotic soldiers . . . is 
more in demand by the pulp 
paper reader than replicas of 
“All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” 


depends somewhat on the policy of the 
magazine. An American hero is always 
preferred, though an Englishman, a French- 
man or any of the Allies will do if the story 
is properly handled. 

It also should be remembered that the 
world war was all that the name implied. 
Subs touched at all points of the seven seas, 
the war was fought in the air, it ranged east 
into Asia and south into Africa, often into 
little, isolated spots where only a few men 
might represent a nation. But if real battles 
occurred at any of these points—though only 
between two men—there is material for a 
story with a “different” slant to it. 


Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn., is 
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rather a companion magazine to Triple X, 
which also desires war tales, but confines 
‘itself to actual battle stories of the world 
war. Jack Smalley is editor, and pays from 
2c to 10c a word. Lengths are 3000 to 
20,000 for shorts and novelettes, serials 45,- 
000 to 60,000. 
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Juver The Top, 79 Seventh Avenue, is the 
Street and Smith war magazine. It fea- 
tures front-line war stories by the best 
writers obtainable, in both short and serial 
lengths. 1c up is paid. 

Fiction House has pioneered the way to 
good war stories of more than one war with 
Soldier Stories, 271 Madison Avenue. This 
is not to say that world war stories are not 
welcomed, for they are apt to predominate. 
But they like good stories of other wars as 
well. With Fiction House, the lovable, 
dare-devil American is always the best bet 
for a hero. Shorts, novelettes, complete 
novels and serials are used, at one cent and 
up, on acceptance. 
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Love and War Stories, 1926 Broadway, 
edited by Burnet Hersey, uses world-war 
fiction with a love background. Rates are 
2c a word on acceptance, 

















Aces is another Fiction House magazine, 
which, as the name implies, uses air-war 
stories in novelette lengths of 18,000 to 25,- 
000 words, at regular Fiction House rates. 

Three-Star Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, 
represents the Clayton Magazines in this 
field. Here again, only novelette lengths are 
used, of 20,000 to 25,000 words. Air, war 
and sea stories, all connected with the war, 
are preferred. Rates are 2c and up on ac- 
ceptance. 

Flying Aces, 6% West 44th Street, is put 
out by Magazine Publishers, and uses all 
lengths of air-war stories, paying around a 
cent a word on publication. 

Other magazines which enjoy good war 
stories for a regular diet include Adventure, 
Argosy, Foreign Service (Kansas City, 
Mo.), Frontier Stories, Short Stories. 


DETECTIVE MAGAZINES 


FEW years ago the advice given to new 

writers was “specialize.” Learn to 
write one type of fiction well—air stories, 
or westerns, or detectives—wherever your 
leaning may be. But of late the advice has 
taken a new turn. Specialize, if you will— 
but make your specialization along two or 
three allied fields—as western, adventure 
and air stories. 

The reason for this new trend is because 
magazines now come and go with such star- 
tling rapidity. One type of story may be 
at its peak now, and decidedly unpopular a 
year or so hence. So the writer who can 
work equally well in two or three fields is 
apt to find his living a much better one in 
the long run. 
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An excellent example of magazine trends 
is shown in the sliding scale of the detective 
story. Some years ago detective stories 
were exceedingly popular. Then they suf- 
fered a slump. Then two or three years ago 
they began to revive. S. S. Van Dine’s 
stories had a lot to do with their return to 
popularity, and right now they seem to be 
approaching the peak. 

How long will this new-found popularity 
exist, queries the cautious writer. Would 
it pay me to try writing detectives, or is there 
likely to be a big slump in a year or so? 

He who can foresee accurately the mag- 
azine trend for many years ahead in these 
times is a genius. Editors, who are in the 
best position to be informed, do a lot of 
guessing, and frequently guess wrong. But 
this much may be said safely in regard to 
the worth-while detective story: there al- 
ways will be a market for it. 

Please note those words, “worth-while,” 
for there are a great many poor detective 
stories getting by just now, for obvious rea- 
sons. A sudden popularity makes the de- 
mand greater than the supply of really good 
stories. The detective story, which, in a 
broad sense, includes all good mystery 
stories as well, has stood the test of time. 
It is one of the oldest known forms of 
story, and it always has a large circle of fol- 
lowers. 


HE keen, cultured mind of the statesman 

delights in a good detective story. It 
serves for relaxation, and any one likes a 
puzzle. The average reader, whose mind 
may not be so keen, enjoys a detective story 
if it is handled so as to give him a few 
more leads. So, more or less, everybody 
likes the detective story and always will. It 
will undoubtedly fluctuate from its present 
high peak of popularity, but the writer who 
learns how to tell a good detective story 
will always, as we said before, find a market 
for it. 

There is a lot to that little phrase “learns 
how to tell a good detective story.” For a 
writer may be an old and successful hand 
at westerns. or war, or romance, and fall 


flat on the detective. It presents many 
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problems not to be found in other stories 
and really reverses all the well-known rules 
of writing. 

Usually a story leads up to a climax, and 
ends. The good detective story has the 
climax unfolded before the reader’s eyes at 
the beginning. The crime, of whatever 
nature, is disclosed. The main story then 
is to show how the detective unravels that 
crime. If the story be well told, the reader 
goes with him, step by step. He is possessed 
of each fresh piece of information as soon 
as the detective is, and it is supposedly worth 
as much to him. Yet in the end a new 
climax must be presented—the revealing of 
the guilty person. 

This must be done with some degree of 
adroitness, of unexpectedness. Evidence 
should have pointed logically to the criminal, 
from the beginning—yet it must be so 
handled that the reader has scarcely sus- 
pected the guilty party at all. The explana- 
tions must be given before the criminal’s 
identity is revealed, so that explanations 
afterward may be very, very brief. For 
after the climax is reached, the end should 
come swiftly. 

You, Mr. Average Reading Writer, may 
argue that some of the popular detective 
writers violate most of these rules. So they 
do. Sometimes to the betterment of the 
story, but more often otherwise. Sometimes 
they fool the reader by bringing in a crim- 
inal who has not really been on the list of 
suspects at all. But that is a poor policy, 
a sign of weakness. 

The foregoing, however, shows how really 
difficult it is to handle a good detective 
story. In the main, the story is merely a 
detective, usually with a dumb assistant, 
unraveling a mystery. If well done, that 
type still goes over. But editors now-a-days 
are striving to have action detective stories, 
stories that contain the story element, which 
the old type of detective story seldom did. 
Action and story-element were largely side- 
issties, all too often left out. 

It takes originality to have action and 
something happening that is worth-while 
and gripping, while the mystery is being un- 
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raveled. But if you can do that, then your 
chances of success are ten times greater. 


T IS not the purpose of this article to 

tell how to write a detective story. A 
careful study of prevailing detective story 
magazines will give you an idea of how they 
should be written, and the experienced 
craftsman can then, mayhap, develop his 
own peculiar technique. For every good 
mystery writer has his own technique. 

Turning now to a discussion of markets 
devoted especially to the detective story (for 
nearly every magazine will occasionally buy 
a good detective story of its own “slant’’), 
it should be remembered that magazines, 
policies and types change overnight. It 
seems to be impossible to set a list in type 
and get it out before changes of some sort 
have occurred. Two or three mystery mag- 
azines have recently suspended, despite the 
popularity of the type. At time of writing, 
however, the following is the latest: 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, is the pioneer detective 
story magazine, long edited by Frank E. 
Blackwell. It appears weekly, uses a vast 
quantity of the best, and pays 2c a word 
and up on acceptance. Favored lengths 
are from 1500 to 6000 words for shorts; 
novelettes of 10,000 to 30,000; serials of 
36,000 to 80,000. 

At the same address is also one of the 
newest newcomers—Best Detective Mag- 
azine, which uses all lengths as well, and 
pays lc a word and up. 

Fiction House has just come out with a 
detective magazine, Detective Classics, but 
it is understood that this will be a reprint 
magazine, offering no market for original 
material. 

Startling Detective Adventures, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., put out by Triple-X publishers, 
is under the editorship of Jack Smalley, also 
of Triple-X. It can use fact articles up to 
5000 words, accompanied by photos. Stories 
should run 5000 to 15,000, and serials to 
60,000 words. Unsolved mysteries can not 
be used. 

As the title implies, there must be a star- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Meeting Mister Reader 


Lord of the Publishing World, Mr. Reader Rules Despotically 
Over Every Known Editorial Desk. Here are a 
Few of His Preferences 


By Imre V. KLINE 


ie his room in a house on County Street, 
New Bedford, Charles A. Writer sits be- 
fore his desk. After carefully reading the 
story he has just written, he folds it and 
places it in a manuscript envelope, then 
leans back with a sigh of contentment. Off 
goes the manuscript to an editor. Three 
months later Ed Miner of British South 
Africa, Eliza Stitch of Oneonda, Algernon 
Hybrow of New York and Cicero Peda- 
gogue, Ph.D., of South Nameless University, 
Wisconsin, will read his story and enjoy it. 


Charles’ work will go far. While short 
order cooks and carpenters are reading that 
Charles’ heroine “looked into his eyes with 
utter faith,” the British Home Agents in 
Paui-Maluai and Ontanta, respectively, will 
discover that Charles’ hero is a “tractable, 
good natured man.” Charles’ villain will 
pursue the heroine before the delighted eyes 
of inhabitants of Mobile, Worcester and 
Orinitaqua; the hero will perform deeds of 
valor for clam diggers and clergymen. Two 
times a hundred thousand pairs of eyes will 
follow what took place in the delightful land 
of Charles’ imagination when the villain is 
revealed as an imposter. A hundred thou- 
sand minds will be informed of the fact that 
“the moon was like a web of woven silver 
when these two rode away together in the 
night” and, infinitely more important to 
Charles, to the editors of the magazine, and 
to the advertisers therein, quarters and dimes 
will find their way to the coffers of the 
publishers of the magazine. 

Charles A. Writer is a success. His 
stories sell to magazines of wide circulation 


and his checks are generous in amount. 
Charles has met, conquered and Mr. Reader 
understood. 


You can be sure that when the public 
reads a magazine, issue after issue, the 
writers who compose the stories in it must 
be giving the public what it wants. That 
much is simple logic. But the problem of 
the unsuccessful writer, the “intending con- 
tributor,” is still more simple: he needs only 
to meet Mr. Reader; to study his idiosyn- 
crasies, his vagaries and likes and dislikes; 
to discover just what this gentleman de- 
mands when he picks up his entertainment 
on the newsstand—his hand fumbling mean- 
while for the requisite change in his pocket. 


[N the editorial offices of any magazine, 

Mr. Reader is king. His variable tastes 
are consulted by every one. Concessions 
are made to his lack of knowledge, to his 
apathy for certain things and his enthusiasm 
for others. The editor holds his job only 
so long as he remembers the demands of this 
despot. The first readers sit at their desks 
day after day only because they are aware 
of the tyrant’s foibles and whims. Adver- 
tisers will not submit their copy to mag- 
azines which do not attract and hold Mr. 
Reader’s attention. The quarters and dimes 
and crinkly bills in Mr. Reader’s pocket 
make the publishing world go round. His 
money keeps the presses in the basement 
turning, his patronage buys postage stamps 
and pays for the paper upon which rejection 
slips and acceptance cards are printed. The 
opportunity of gaining his favor convinces 
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advertisers that publicity in this magazine 
will be a profitable thing. 

The writer must do all he can to enter- 
tain the King. If he is unsuccessful, the 
adept hands of a first reader will fasten a 
little slip upon the manuscript and in a short 
while the bulging envelope will be back from 
where it started. The reader is the cus- 
tomer and consumer—he is always right; 
the King can do no wrong. 

To meet the King is seemingly a simple 
matter, but it may be accomplished in only 
two ways. The first, a long and tedious one, 
necessitates the reading of everything His 
Majesty approves. The second possibility, 
much quicker and, to my mind, much more 
efficacious, is the, exercise of a little imagina- 
tion and the realization of certain character- 
istics which form the essential psychology 
of this ruler. For, after all, kings, no mat- 


ter how mighty they may be, are human ~ 


beings. 


HIS customer, this swaggering, ruthless, 

omnipotent tyrant is multiple: in one in- 
stance he will split hairs over points in 
grammar, in the next he cannot understand 
words which the average high school student 
considers elementary. He is sensitive and 
gross, intense and lethargic, sympathetic and 
phlegmatic. In fact he has every quality 
which humanity can possess, at once at- 
tenuated and diminished. 

But the King has several fundamental in- 
terests. Charles A. Writer is successful 
because he has analyzed the regal emotions 
and knows how to agitate and satisfy them. 

Let us go out and walk in the paths which 
Mr. Reader pursues, Perhaps there, at the 
corner magazine stand, we will be able to 
learn somethting valuable. 

If we consider the magazine stand, we 
are attracted by the colors of the bindings: 
vivid green, flaming red, torch yellow, violet, 
primary blue—all these mingle in a weird 
and violent rainbow of lithograph. Regard- 
ing particularly the cover of a single popular 
magazine, we discover that the design is 
striking and expressive of the two most 
sensational human interests—romance and 
conflict. Mr. Reader often has been lured 
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into buying a magazine because of the eyes 
of the cover girl. A clever representation 
of radiant health and captivating charm, she 
is the biggest and the best attraction on the 
magazine stand. Without her the most 
widely circulated magazines might fail. 


The magazine cover girls have a whole 
family of brothers. These boys most often 
appear on the covers of the action mag- 
azines. But they sometimes appear with 
their sisters under the tropical moons or 
upon Yukon snows, disguised as pirates, 
or trappers, as clever criminals, heroic sol- 
diers or shrewd detectives. Their reper- 
toire is large. 

But whatever the disguise of the mag- 
azine cover girl and her brothers, they be- 
long to the race of Romance and Conflict. 
They are actors of the bizarre, furnishing 
the illusion of the red-blooded life which 
lifts Mr. Reader out of his daily preoccupa- 
tion with canned-goods, plumbing or a deal 
in Congo Rubber. 


[XVARIABLY, the King is discontented 

with his daily routine. The affairs of 
his realm are intolerably boring. He yearns 
for something novel and heart-warming. 
The magazine which allows him to sublimate 
this yearning is the one to which he will 
cling. Seated in his easy chair, he can 
rescue charming girls and retrieve the stolen 
gems of the house of Guldthaber; he can 
follow the tracks of an unknown monster 
through the Tasmanian bush or triumph for 
right in the smoke-houses of the Barbary 
Coast. In a single evening he marries the 
daughter of an inn-keeper in Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine, and divorces a famous movie 
star in Hollywood, California. Hi-jackers, 
blackmailers and card sharps fall before 
his avenging fist; or, infinitely cynical and 
terribly disillusioned he turns away from 
the paths of larceny to the joys and virtues 
of the honest life, for the sake of the little 
girl whom he loves but cannot win. Tripe, 
yes, but he devours it. 

Mr. Waldo Frank, in his “Rediscovery 
of America,” tells us that Americans are 
really a pioneer people; that because of this 
we demand the vicarious excitements of the 
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latant movie, the thrilling story, the swift 
catchy jazz song. Had our ancestors been 
entirely European, he points out, they would 
never have left Europe in the first place; 
some quality more adventurous than those 
qualities which were their brother’s caused 
them to fare westward. And we, not being 
able to live as pioneers, as a people sur- 
rounded by strange and challenging forces, 
meeting and overthrowing obstinate ele- 
ments, must dream our conflict and our 
romance; success must come hard to us in 
these dreams because we like the thrill of ac- 
complishing difficult things. 

Whether or not Mr. Frank is entirely 
correct is problematical, but certainly in our 
discovery of the American taste for 
Romance and Conflict we seem to substan- 
tiate his theory—at least in part. We find 
that without even lifting the cover of the 
popular magazine, we have discovered a 
valuable point. Mr. Reader is incurably 
romantic and extremely fond of viewing 
conflicting forces at work. He will forgive 
a great deal which is impossible if only it 
be made to seem probable and strange. The 
young doctor can cure an incurable disease 
—if such an act wins him the girl of his 
heart or aids him in bringing outlaw to 
justice or repentence; the lovable cowboy 
can shoot twelve cattle thieves without a 
single misshot—if such marksmanship will 
give him love or honor or success. 


PROCEEDING further, let us watch 

Mister Reader look over the table of 
contents of the magazine he has just pur- 
chased at the corner drug store. Mr. 
Reader, we have discovered, will choose to 
read the story whose title hints of Romance 
and Conflict. The selection of a good title 
is therefore all important. Let us presume 
that he has chosen to buy “Cupid’s Diary.” 
He pauses before the title, “Spell of the 
Caribbees.” What could better tell Mr. 
Reader that now he is about to escape cold 
weather and the sizzling of steam-pipes? 
He envisions moonlight across lagoons; 
brown skinned nymphs dancing across 
beaches where weird flowers throw intoxicat- 
ing perfumes into the warm darkness. Per- 
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haps there will be a brutish sailor to be 
overcome. Perhaps there will be “the dis- 
tant sweet Penelope, with buds of roses in 
her hair, and kisses in her mouth.” Per- 
haps but already Mr. Reader’s fin- 
gers are busily seeking the page. 

It is always interesting to note how Mr. 
Reader begins a story. Sometimes the title 
will disappoint him. Let us suppose that 
someone has blundered and Mr. Reader, 
the King, is about to be bored, terribly 
bored. It will be amusing. 


At first Mr. Reader sails along quite well; 
he gets through the first three paragraphs 
wherein some author other than our friend, 
Charles A. Writer, has written of willow 
trees shaking in the wind. He proceeds three 
paragraphs further and by this time willow 
trees seem to have been exhausted of all 
pictorial potentialities. Two more para- 
graphs are devoted to a description of a 
town. The next three take up in a serious 
way a discussion of western morals. Mr. 
Reader yawns. If he were patient he would 
consider that, after the writer has gotten 
through all the preliminaries, a really fine 
action story might be presented. But Mr. 
Reader is, in all probability, the most im- 
patient soul in the world—unless his wife 
exceeds him, as she occasionally does. But 
presently Mr. Reader, monarch, exalted 
potentate, arbiter absolute, is annoyed. He 
turns several pages, a few more—and the 
willow tree writer has failed before he has 
had a chance to begin. 

In reality he failed long ago, when his 
manuscript reached the first reader’s desk. 
The critical eyes regarded the willow trees 
and the town, and were just approaching 
the dissertation on morality when the long 
practiced hands reached for a rejection slip, 
neatly signed, and the manuscript went into 
the desk-basket marked “out-going mail.” 


Charles A. Writer doesn’t begin with a 
description of trees. Charles A. Writer 
does not seem to begin at all; Mr. Reader’s 
eyes encounter a piece of action right in 
the first paragraph. The words defy him 
to continue yawning, they dare him to resist 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Patter of the Prisons 


Some Prison Terms and Their Meaning to Aid the Writer of 
Stories with a Prison Background 


By JoHN CALDWELL 
Ably Assisted By No. 57419, Ohio Penitentiary 


HORT stories and serials with prison 
locales are gaining a large following as 
evinced by the fact that several pulp paper 
magazines are giving more and more space 
to yarns in which the action is developed 
entirely within prison walls. The writer 
who can offer a strong, well plotted story 
with authentic setting and accurate phrase- 
ology has his choice of the better markets, 
and can build up a very respectable follow- 
ing for himself with a little extra work and 
careful attention to the correct usage of 
prison terms. 
Most of the really 


modern’ criminal 
slang originates in 
prisons. Although 


each “racket” has its 
own stock words and 
phrases, it is really 
in the penitentiaries 
that crooks meet on 
common ground. 
There the jargon of 
the jewel thief 
merges with the na- 
tive expressions of the porch climber, and 
the result is a study in etymology. Many of 
the slang terms that we so glibly roll off our 
tongues first saw the light of day in an 
American prison, and now fill a real need 
in our ever growing language. 

Prisoners have cant words and phrases 
for every imaginable object and situation, 
and show a remarkable aptitude for naming 
those things which pertain to their isolated 
existence. In many cases, their speech be- 
comes unintelligible to the outside world. 

To begin with, the prison is the “big 
house” or “stir.” To the convict everything 








is “big.” Sociologists attribute this trait to 
the influence of the environment on the in- 
dividual, and certainly it indicates a desire 
for relief from the narrowness of the life. 
In most prisons 
the wardens is the 
“big noise.” A 
talk with the 
warden is the 
much _ dreaded 
“going on the big 
green carpet.” A 
cell is a “cave” or 
“hole,” indicative 
of the prisoner’s attitude toward his incar- 
ceration. The “menagerie” or “big top” is 
the cell house. The much hated, despised, 
and feared guards come under the heading 
of “screws” or “herders.” “Fauntleroy” is, 
appropriately enough, the prison clerk. In 
like manner, the “croaker” and the “sin- 
hound” are the attending physician and the 
chaplain, respectively. 

In older prisons a newly arrived convict 
is given nothing save “cake and wine” the 
first day, meaning bread and water. A 
young convict is known as a “punk,” referr- 
ing to his abilities in evading the law. The 
first bath is a “carbolic dip,” merely one of 
kerosene. Next he is “skinned” by the 
“axman,” the barber. 

A prisoner who is reported for some 
minor violation of the rules is said to be 
“written up” or to have the “pencil put on 
him.” A sentence or period of ten years is 
a “sawbuck” and a 
man doing life is 
“doing it all.” Every 
convict is earning 
“blood money” and 
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“laying in state.” If he goes insane, he 
“plows his top” or “throws an ing-bing.” 
Many men are “stir-simple.” 

Should the social outcast die in the pen, 
he takes a “back-gate parole.” An escape 
is a “bush parole,” and the escaped con- 
vict a “lamster.” A released crook is 
“sprung.” 

Tobacco is “weed,” sugar is “sand,” 
sauerkraut is “shrubbery,” milk is “chalk,” 
and meat is “pig.” A rolled cigarette is a 
“filled blanket.” 

The “dance hall” is the death house in 
the larger prisons. It is here that the really 
horrible aspects of prison life are met with. 
The writer who desires the peak of dramatic 
action in his criminal story can stage it to 
advantage in the room in which the electric 
chair is placed. When the condemned man 
is electrocuted he takes the “hot seat” or 
“rides old smoky.” Sometimes, it is known 
simply as the “electric cure.” The walk to 
the chair is the “trip up back.” After the 


electrocution the body is placed in the “ice- 
box’’—the morgue. 


m very much 

pleased that 
you sent the arti- 
cle “Patter of 
the Prisons” to 
me. I shall do 
my best to add 
to it as you have 
asked. I also 
want very much 
to express my 
appreciation for 
sending me the WritTeEr’s DicEst. 





From the many acquaintances I have 
formed here, there has been gleaned much 
knowledge of slang words and phrases as 
used throughout the United States prisons, 
both Federal and State penal institutions. 
There are some 4800 men here, at least one- 
half of that number (2400) have served 
time before. 

One does not hear the expression “going 
on the big green carpet,” but does hear 
“called on the carpet.” The real criminal, 
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if there is such, hardly talks with glowing 
adjectives. Instead, uses as few words as 
possible. A slang word takes the place of a 
phrase of words. 

A cell is a “cave” but not a “hole,” be- 
cause “hole” means Correction Cells. A 
correction cell is for inmates who have 
committed some misdemeanor. He is placed 
in a correction cell “hole” for punishment 
and is given only bread 
and water until the offi- 
cials feel he has been 
punished sufficiently. 

“Menagerie” is not 
used here and I feel sure, 
from gleanings from 
others who have done 
time in different “‘stirs,” it is not common 
at other institutions, for there aren’t many 
inmates who could pronounce the word. 
And a “con” (convict) hates to be laughed 
at. 

“Sin-hound” should be “Sky-Pilot.” 

To be frank, some of these expressions 
I have read time and time again in news- 
papers and articles are made up by authors. 
The greater part of this article, it seems to 
me, and to several others who read it, was 
in print before. Not that I have anything 
against the writer, but only to show my 
appreciation to you I want to help you out 
to the best of my ability. 

Some of these expressions originated 
with the newspaper “cubs.” A writer uses 
them in one of his stories—thus, they cir- 
culate. 

“Fauntleroy” is incorrectly used. It 
should be “White Collar Jobs.” One can 
see this is incorrect by the many uneducated 
persons here. Prison clerks, because they 
wear white shirts are given the appellation 
“White Collar.” 

“Punk” is slang for “youngster.” It is 
hardly used here except in an obscene sense. 
Instead of using “punk” the correct slang 
is “fresh-fish.” This sentence, “A young 
convict is known as a ‘punk,’ referring to 
his abilities in evading the law,” is wrong. 
It should be “A young convict, or any new 
convict or arrival, is known or called ‘Fresh- 
fish’.” 
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The sentence “Next he is ‘skinned’ by the 
‘axman,’ the barber,” should be “Next he is 
‘skinned’ by the ‘scraper,’ the barber.” The 
razors are not much good here and one gets 
a “scraping” when shaved; hence the slang 
(origin) word. 

“Dance-hall” for death-house is seldom 
heard here. When a 
chap goes to the death- 
house we say “he’s over 
there,” emphasizing it 
with a jerk of the head 
in that direction where the death-house is 
situated. 

I would like to add some real truths and 
many other slang words which are used 
throughout the prisons in the United States, 
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but it would take too much space and I 
know you are desirous of short, to-the-point 
articles. For that reason shall only add 
those already mentioned and these two. 

“Bull-pen” is the guardroom where guns, 
ammunition, etc., is kept. 

“Sin-hound” should be “Sky-Pilot,” 
meaning the Chaplain. 

“Buck” is slang for Catholic Priest. 

“Con”—convict. 

“Fauntleroy” should be “White Collar 
Jobs,” meaning that a prison clerk is hold- 
ing a “white-collar job.” 

“Fresh-fish” means newcomers. 

“Axman” should be “scraper,” meaning 
the barber. 





How to Write ‘ 


‘Science’ Stories 


The Editor of “Scientific Detective Monthly” Tells 
How to and How Not to Write Them 


By HuGo GERNSBACK 


ie modern detection of crime, the X-ray 
machine, test-tubes, bunsen-burners, the 
microphotograph, the spectrograph, the 
spectrophotometer and the polarizer are pre- 
ceding the baton and police whistle in use- 
fulness. As the pioneer in publicizing these 
advances in criminal-detection, and in edu- 
cating both police and public, Scientific De- 
tective Monthly is performing invaluable 
duties. 

The primary aim of this magazine is to 
interest and entertain. Apart from the fact 
that all material must deal with scientific 
detection of crime, no editorial foibles and 
policies exist against which the writer so 
often battles in vain. There is only one 
editorial dictum-scientific accuracy. That 
accomplished, the author can give his imag- 
ination free reign. 

Realizing that Scientific Detective Monthly, 
published at 96 Park Place, New York, is 
exploring a new field of action, I have pre- 
pared for the readers of WriteEr’s DicEst 


the following lengthy treatise on the Scien- 
tific Detective Story. 


ET it be understood, in the first place, 
that a science fiction story must be an 
exposition of a scientific theme and it must 
be also a story. As an exposition of a 
scientific theme, it must be reasonable and 
logical and must be based upon known scien- 
tific principles. You have a perfect right 
to use your imagination as you will in de- 
veloping the principles, but the fundamental 
scientific theory must be correct. 

As a story, it must be interesting. Even 
though you are making a description of some 
dry scientific apparatus invention or prin- 
ciple, you should never bore your reader 
by making your description dry or unin- 
teresting. A really good writer arranges 
descriptions so that they will always be in- 
teresting. 

The rules that are given here are recom- 
mended for your careful consideration. 
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Scientific detection of crime offers writers 
the greatest opportunity and most fertile 
field since the detective first appeared in 
fiction. Radio, chemistry, physics, bacterio- 
logy, medicine, microscopy—every branch 
of science can be turned to account. The 
demand for this material is large, the sup- 
ply is small. But authors who wish to 
capitalize this new source of income must 
be careful to follow certain well-defined 
principles. These may be explained by set- 
ting forth a list of rules: What To Do, 
and, as the colored character in Octavus 
Roy Cohen’s story says, “What To Don’t.” 

Here are some hints that will increase 
your remuneration very materially, and will 
insure your manuscripts a thorough read- 


ing and prompt report. 

(1) A Scientific Detective Story is one in which 
the method of crime is solved, or the criminal 
traced, by the aid of scientific apparatus or with 
the help of scientific knowledge possessed by the 
detective or his co-workers. 

(2) A crime so ingenious, that it requires scien- 
tific methods to solve it, usually is committed with 
scientific aid and in a scientific manner. There- 
fore the criminal, as well as the detective, should 
possess some scientific knowledge. You will see 
that this is not an absolute essential to a good 
story; a scientific detective can use science in 
tracing the perpetrator of an ordinary crime, but 
judicious use of science by both criminal and detec- 
tive heightens the interest because it puts the two 
combatants on a more equal plane. 

(3) As most of our readers are scientifically 
minded, the methods used by criminal or detective 
must be rational, logical and feasible. Now, this 
does not limit the author’s imagination; he can 
develop many imaginative uses of science, provided 
they are reasonable. For example: one author 
sent us a story of a man who rendered himself in- 
visible by painting his clothes and face with a non- 
light reflecting paint. By explaining some of the 
laws of light and color he made this accomplish- 
ment sound plausible, as indeed it is. But he forgot 
to mention the shadow which is naturally cast by 
any object standing in the light, whether or not it 
is visible to our eyes. Readers of our magazine 
pick us up on these little details. To avoid such 
mistakes in writing, which really arise from lack 
of thought, consider your story from every angle 
before you write your final copy. 

(4) What description of clouds and sunsets was 
to the old novelist, description of scientific apparatus 
and methods is to the modern Scientific Detective 
writer. Here again the author must remember that 
his work will be read by competent scientists among 
our readers; and, without careful reference to the 
encyclopedia, no descriptions of scientific instru- 
ments should be included in your stories. If you 
are not in touch with a Public Library, it is 
advisable to buy a few really good reference books. 
Crimino-scientific fiction has come to stay and 
your investment will pay you dividends. 
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(5) A scientific crime is, ipso facto, a mysterious 
one. Do not underestimate the value of mystery 
and suspense in your stories; but remember that it 
is not necessary to commit wholesale slaughter in 
order to obtain these effects. A story is a good 
story when the reader can imagine himself threat- 
ened by the same peril as the characters in the 
tale. I can imagine myself killed by a diabolical 
bacteriologist—I find it harder to visualize whole- 
sale destruction by mythical organization. The 
latter is less personal and individual. Your object 
is to project scientific diablerie into truthful set- 
tings. 

(6) For your own sake, avoid hackneyed charac- 
terization. Keep clear of fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Irishmen; long, lanky, keen-eyed, dark complex- 
ioned clean-cut Americans, et al. Although good 
characterization helps a story, better none than 
poor ones. 

(7) With the advancement of science, the 
criminal-in-fact is turning scientific as well as the 
criminal-in-fiction. Therefore we prophesy that 
Scientific Detective fiction will supersede all other 
types. In fact, the ordinary gangster and detective 
story will be relegated into the background in a 
very few years. It is worth your while, then, to 
study this new development carefully, devoting all 
your time and efforts towards turning out good 
stories of this type. Literary history is now in 
the making, and the pioneers in this field will reap 
large rewards. 


FIEW Don’ts must be remembered if 


you are to turn out a good story. Here 


are some: 

(a) Don’t look through your old manuscripts and 
tack scientific endings to them. A Scientific Detec- 
tive Story is a particular type, in which the scientific 
atmosphere is coherent and permeating right through 
the tale. To write really good fiction, saturate 
yourself with the required atmosphere. Read 
scientific books, visit chemical laboratories and 
electrical engineering shops. When you are charged 
with scientific enthusiasm, then sit down and write 
your stuff. 

(b) Don’t make your professor, if you have one, 
talk like a military policeman or an Eighth Avenue 
“cop.” Don’t put cheap jokes in his mouth. Read 
semi-technical magazines and reports of speeches 
to get the flavor of academic phraseology. 

(c) Don’t drag in television. It is worked to 
death and there are so many better appliances you 
can use in your stories. 

(d) What you are not sure about—look up at 
the library. Don’t make your criminal or detec- 
tive sit down at a table and twirl dials and snap 
switches without an explanation of what these are 
for, and why they are operated by the character. 
Your readers want to know about this; and it gives 
you a good chance to pad your story legitimately 
from a scientific text book. Scientific Detective 
Stories are easy to write once you grasp the swing 
of them. 

(e) Don’t fall into the misapprehension that, be- 
cause your story has plenty of science in it, a plot 
is therefore unnecessary. The science improves the 
plot—not vice-versa. 

(f) Break up your story into action, dialogue, 
and description. So many lines of one, so many 
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of another. If you have a long descriptive passage 

to write, interlope some action, as, for example: 

so the machine works best in an at- 
mosphere of seventy degrees.” The Professor 
crossed the room, closing the copper contact 
as he passed it. “The higher level of the at- 
mosphere is cold,” he continued quickly: “When 
the machine ~ ete: 

(g) Don’t underestimate the importance of prop- 
erly-prepared manuscripts. Not only is the easy- 
to-read manuscript favored by editors; but care 
in typing and layout will induce careful and orderly 
thought in your actual writing. Short lines are 
easier to read than long ones; this is due to a 
well-known optical law. Therefore, leave a wide 
margin on the left-hand side of your page. You 
will find it much more remunerative to write one 
story well and carefully, than three rapidly and 
carelessly. Therefore edit and retype before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. Clean the type bar of your 
typewriter. Triple spacing is even better than 
double. Give an accurate word count on the title 
page. Don’t put in your own captions or chapter 
heads; we do this after the story is in type. 

(h) Don’t imitate other writers. Many a story 
is rejected simply because it is too “close” to an- 
other one. 

(i) Don’t name your characters after those in 
well-known books. Since Van Dine’s books ap- 
peared, Adas and Sibellas are appearing in every 
editorial office. We wish to be introduced to some 
other ladies. 

(j) Don’t “splurge.” Our office is full of stories 
that are the “greatest, most terrible, fearful, mys- 
terious, world-shaking mysteries of the age.” These 
stories are usually bad; because, in order to make 
them sensational to the editorial staff, the author 
has gone beyond the limits of reason. Besides, we 
cannot fill a book with superlatives. Many (in fact 
msot) scientific murders are little known, are 
buried deed in public ignorance. Write stories of 
which the reader will say: “By Gosh! that might 
have happened right in this town, and no one heard 
of it.” If you have a good idea, in scientific detec- 
tion of crime, your story will interest us and our 
readers. That is all we want. 

(k) Don’t think that Scientific Detective Stories 
are hard to write. You are working on virgin 
ground. The whole field of science is your oyster 
to open with your pen and extract the pearl of 
steady work and good pay. 


Finally, before you mail your manu- 
script to us, submit it to some local pro- 
fessor or authority on science, or to a 
physics teacher, to check the scientific 
principles involved. If you have studied 
a text book before writing your story, 
your theme will probably sound logical 
and sensible. 








Remember that short stories should run 
from 8000 to 20,000 words; serials 50,000 
to 60,000 words. The rate of payment is 
from one-quarter to one-half cent a word, 
depending on the value of the story. Higher 
prices are paid for exceptional stories. 
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When you have finished the first draft 
of your manuscript, hold it for a few days. 
Then read it over carefully and see if you 
have left any points unexplained, and 
threads tangled. Although you must try to 
avoid “giving away” the secret of the mys- 
tery at the start, yet your finale must clear 
up everything completely ; so that the reader 
understands just what has happened. 
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The whole secret of scientific fiction lies 
in reading about your subject before you 
start your story. Get an idea of what the 
murderer is going to do and how he will 
do it before you even put a word on paper. 
Then think out what clues the detective will 
find, and what scientific apparatus or 
methods he will use to trace the criminal. 
If you have a mental vision of your story 
before hand, and the scientific details at your 
finger tips, the story will almost write itself 
as you work. 

I have gone through this subject at length, 
because I am very much interested in hav- 
ing our writers become successful. As time 
goes on, you will see certain writers forging 
steadily to the front and gaining a reputa- 
tion and a following. Those are the authors 
who have spent a good deal of time and 
effort in the construction of their early 
stories, making them works of art from 
every point of view. 
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Writing Novels to Sell 


(5) Making the Novel Readable 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


BOVE all else, a novel must be readable. 

Pretty obvious, eh? Yet it is amazing 
how many ambitious but inexperienced 
novelists think of readability last, if at all. 
They have some sublime theme they wish 
to expound, some extraordinary plot they 
yearn to weave, or some string of melo- 
dramatic incidents they desire to picture in 
exciting action; and their minds are hypno- 
tized by part of a good novel when they 
should be thinking of the whole. One good 
element, however well developed, won’t 
make a good novel. 

You may have a noble theme of the widest 
human interest. That’s the easiest thing to 
get. Dull Jack and dumb Dora have it all 
the time. The idea that no man “as is a 
man” will do wrong by our poor Nell is a 
noble theme of wide human interest, but 
it won’t make a striking and readable novel 
in itself. You may have an essentially un- 
usual and clever plot, but good plot develop- 
ment alone will never keep the customer 
turning the pages eagerly. You may havea 
lot of intrinsically exciting or entertaining 
action, but it may be presented in such a 
bald and banal way that it loses every vestige 
of the charm and interest it should possess. 

In short, a novel must be written, and it 
must be written well. The technique is far 
more important than the material; for, as I 
have shown in previous articles in relation 
to “The Painted Veil,’ masterly technique 
transforms the hackneyed and the common- 
place into the unusual and the distinctive. 


HE readable flavor is given to a novel 
by innumerable deft touches, many of 
them on every page, and all of them re- 
flecting in some way—if the novel is more 
than the merest piece of hack work—light 








from the facets of the author’s own char- 
acter, personality, philosophy, and _ back- 
ground. These touches give characteriza- 
tion, atmosphere, color, style, intimate views 
of human nature, vivid pictures of the 
movement of the human comedy. Without 
them the best-plotted novel is a lifeless 
thing. 

Characterization is the supreme element 
in readability. All good writers, all novel- 
ists who are successful or may reasonably 
hope to become so, concentrate upon that 
element, giving to it the lion’s share of the 
deft touches. Atmosphere is important, 
too—far more so in a novel than in a short 
story—but, after all, we are infinitely more 
interested in persons than we are in places. 

In the first article of this series I pointed 
out that there is no excuse for anything less 
than thorough, lifelike characterization in 
a novel, and nothing less will be accepted, 
because the reader is going to live with the 
characters for hours, and perhaps for days. 
If they don’t ring true, he’s sure to find it 
out. The publisher’s reader will probably 
be the first and last one to find it out. 

But thorough characterization, to our 
modern taste, doesn’t mean minute, precise, 
photographic description of a character. 
This is the gross mistake too often made 
by novices, misled by those classic models 
held up for imitation by academic writers 
and instructors. The old novelists were 
very fond of those long-winded descriptions 
of characters. They told you all about how 
the character looked, from the way he 
parted his hair to the way he shined his 
shoes; and then you couldn’t see him, for 
you had only read words. You saw him 
later on, if you did, because they gave the 
deft touches, too. Well, the technique has 
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changed and developed. We have discarded 
the long-winded, photographic descriptions, 
finding them boresome and ineffective, and 
we rely entirely on the deft touches: 


XAMPLE is better than precept. Let’s 
see how some of these deft touches are 
given in characterization, and why they hit 
the spot. Of course, a brief quotation can 
not show the full effect of that particular 
touch on the mind 
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“She was faintly amused; she wondered why 
he thought it could in the least interest her; 
but she liked to please, so she looked at him 
with that dazzling smile of hers and her beau- 
tiful eyes, dewy ponds under forest trees, held 
an enchanting kindness.” 

There’s the key to the early Kitty—she 
liked to please. She liked to please herself, 
and she liked to please others. An amiable 
characteristic, of course; but one that may 
lead to a peck of trouble. This keen desire 
to please and to be 





of the reader, be- 
cause the essence of 
good characteriza- 
tion is its consistent, 
cumulative nature. 
The leading char- 
acters of our tech- 
nical model, “The Plot 


as a model. 


types, including: 


Painted Veil,” are i aaenaa 
° tyle 
Kitty, the protagon- Purpose 
ist, and Walter, her Characterization 


husband. Kitty is 
characterized, direct- 
ly or indirectly, on 
almost every page of 


; é cussed, 
the book, which is 





In this series of articles on “Writing 
Novels to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay uses “The 
Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham 


The six articles in the series will cover 
in detail all the essential points in the 
writing of successful novels of various 


Selection of Entertaining material 


Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 
Starting in the October, 1929, issue, this 
series will run in subsequent issues until 
all of the above subjects have been dis- 


pleased is very well 
brought out at the 
start of the book. 
She even indulges in 
it when she is scared 
almost out of her 
wits by the fear that 
Walter has caught 
her with her lover. 
“She gave him the 
shadow of a smile. 
His rich, caressing 
voice reassured her 
and she took his 
hand and affection- 
ately pressed it... . 
She leaned a little 


towards him, her 
dark and shining 








mainly devoted to 
the big task of making an immense, amazing 
development of her character convincing to 
the reader. 

Here is a deft touch which helps to show 
us the early Kitty—the weak, inexperienced 
young wife, a queer modern mixture of 
paganism and conventionality, knowing little 
of Life, but full of a woman’s natural 
curiosity and intuition, which Walter, that 
man of mystery in character, consistently 
baffles. This touch comes before their mar- 
riage, when she first realizes that he is in- 
terested in her. She frequently has met him 
casually at dances, and he has been intro- 
duced to her some time ago; but he is sur- 
prised and piqued to discover that she 
doesn’t know his name. Kitty, remember, 
hasn’t met the eligible man, although she is 
popular with men, and she’s getting along 
in her twenties and beginning to fear that 
her beauty won’t last forever. So, when 
Walter wonders why she doesn’t know his 
name, Maugham writes: 


eyes gazing passion- 
ately into his, her mouth a little open with 
desire, and he put his arms around her. She 
abandoned herself with a sigh of ecstasy to 
their shelter.” 


Characterization in action, you see. The 
best kind. You can fell the reader things 
about the character till the cows come home, 
but that won’t make the character seem real 
and lifelike. A single deft touch, linking 
characterization with action in this way, 
beats all the telling. How can you get a 
better idea of a person than by seeing his 
or her unstudied reaction to some startling 
occurrence or emotional upheaval? This is 
why the characterization in stage plays 
nearly always seems so much keener and 
more striking than it does in novels, even 
when the plays are only read and thus 
robbed of the actor’s personality. In plays, 
of course, practically all of the characteriza- 
tion is given by dramatic reactions. 

Then, too, there is great entertainment 
value in this clever welding of essential ele 
ments. Action is good. Characterization 
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is good. Style is good. Mix them deftly, 
as Maugham does at every point, and you 
have an eminently readable novel. For the 
novelist must be able to do more than one 
thing at a time. He mustn’t stop every- 
thing else in order to characterize. If he 
does, it will be shockingly poor characteriza- 
tion. In the two brief passages quoted one 
can easily see that Maugham was thinking 
of chracterizing Kitty and advancing the 
story. 


N the concluding chapters of the book 

there is far stronger and more dramatic 
characterization of the new Kitty, the de- 
veloped and developing Kitty, the woman 
who has learned that Life is more than a 
mere matter of pleasing and being pleased, 
the woman who knows that pleasure may 
end in disgust and horror. This is not only 
characterization in action, but also char- 
acterization for a definite purpose, a specific 
end. Maugham is trying to show us that, the 
woman who has met a shameful moral de- 
feat, although she thought herself “free to 
live the clean and healthy life of the spirit,” 
may yet reasonably win a glorious moral 
triumph. There’s a good tip for the aspiring 
novelist. Don’t characterize aimlessly ; don’t 
characterize just for the sake of character- 
ization. Characterize your leads for the 
end you wish to reach, the plot and theme 
effect you are trying to create. 


“Kitty sat for a while, still on the edge of 
the bed, hunched up like an imbecile. Her mind 
was vacant. A shudder passed through her. 
She staggered to her feet and, going to the 
dressing-table, sank into a chair. She stared 
at herself in the glass. Her eyes were swollen 
with tears; her face was stained and there 
was a red mark on one cheek where his had 
rested. She looked at herself with horror. It 
was the same face. She had expected in it 
she knew not what change of degradation. 

“‘Swine!’ she flung at her reflection. 
‘Swine!’” 

The reader cannot help feeling that the 
woman who is so disgusted by what she has 
done is the woman who will reform, if one 
likes the conventional word, or develop, if 
one prefers a more accurate term that better 
fits the mental outlook and technical pur- 
poses of a good novelist. After this climax 
—for the climax, of course, is not Kitty’s 
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relapse into immorality, but the moral effect 
it has upon her—one can thoroughly be- 
lieve in the Kitty of the last chapter, the 
strong, brave woman who ends the novel 
by saying, “I see before me an inexhaust- 
ible richness, the mystery and the strange- 
ness of everything, the Way and the Way- 
farer, and perhaps in the end—God.” One 
could not believe in her unless she had been 
carefully and thoroughly characterized for 
the sake of this final idea. 


ET us take a brief glance at characteriza- 

tion in three other modern novels, try- 
ing to pick some representative touches 
which will give us a good idea how clever 
craftsmen work. Here’s Cap’n Abel Whelan, 
the protagonist of Dale Collins’ novel, “The 
Sentimentalists,” which was screened by 
Pathe under the title of “Sal of Singapore.” 
Whelan is a bucko skipper—“the hard case, 
the rough-neck, the bully boy.” He bullies 
his own mate when there’s nobody else 
handy to bully. Here’s the way he talks— 
a good example of a character characteriz- 
ing himself by the words he utters: 


“Tisten t’? me, Mister!’ boomed Cap’n 
Whelan. ‘Y’ can rot in hell, but I don’t want 
yer prying into my affairs. They’re my busi- 
ness—not yer job. Me!—I stand alone, like 
I always have. That was all bosh I was saying 
a while back—the gin talking. Y’ try sticking 
yer nose into my business—go on, just y’ let 
me see y’ try. Get me, Mister?’” 


But this tough and lonely bully of the 
Seven Seas, who prides himself on his self- 
sufficiency, has his Achilles heel; and it is 
found by a helpless baby, a foundling who 
mysteriously drifts in a canoe to his ship, 
lying at anchor. The novel is concerned 
almost entirely with Whelan’s paternal pas- 
sion for the infant, whom he adopts. All 
else is trivial and subsidiary. Even at the 
start of their association, when the skipper 
is panic-stricken at having a baby on his 
hands without its mother, one can plainly 
see that Collins is beginning to characterize 
for the end he has in view. He is making 
his protagonist think at once of the baby’s 
interests rather than his own. 

“The baby wept, loudly and mightily. 


“For the love of hell, shut up!’ ordered 
Cap’n Whelan. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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To Write or Not to Write? 


For the Moment Non-Fiction is in Demand. With the Facts in 
Hand and Knowing How to Present Them Effectively You 
are Reasonably Sure of Editorial Consideration 


By AGNEs M. REEVE 


Author of “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing” 


O WRITE or not to write? The ayes 

have it, for it is a rare person today 
who does not yearn to express himself on 
the printed page. Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief, ex-presidents, waitresses, 
taxi-cab drivers, and society brides all have 
a “message” and each and every one can 
get a hearing if they have something to say 
and know how to say it. 

Ninety per cent of first literary effort is 
fiction—the short story—and because so 
many of these were written in the first per- 
son and purported to be “true stories,” a 
new class of magazines sprang up—the con- 
fess publications. Nowadays when one re- 
lates a personal experience and an en- 
thusiastic listener says, “That would make 
a good story. Why don’t you write it?” 
the urge begins its work—many a famous 
short story writer has served an anonymous 
apprenticeship in the pages of these journals 
—and been well paid the while. 

The short short story is enjoying popular- 
ity and tempts many who would question 
their ability to write at any length, and, of 
course, it is easier to write if the author 
knows the requirements of this type of 
fiction. The tendency in writing briefly is 
to present an incident without having it bring 
about a climax worthy of the name. There 
should be story interest and enough of each 
essential element of the short story to make 
it effective. Dramatic and emotional appeal 
are of prime importance. 





OR the moment non-fiction is in widen- 
ing demand; there is an ever increasing 





reading public interested in the discussion 
of sport, science, politics, public affairs, per- 
sons of note, art, human welfare, travel, 
finance, international affairs, religion, edu- 
cation, and naturally there is demand for 
articles upon these and numerous other 
topics. Never has there been so opportune 
a time to capitalize knowledge and original- 
ity. The writer who has the right thing to 
say and can present his subject effectively 
may be reasonably sure of editorial con- 
sideration. 

The technique of article writing is neither 
so distinct nor so exacting as that of fiction; 
it is more a case of matter than of method, 
though the latter is important. Good, clear 
English is essential, as is the arrangement of 
the material so that it will afford the con- 
trasts and variety necessary to hold the in- 
terest of the reader. 

If there is some subject upon which you 
yearn to express yourself let your first move 
be to procure one or two of the periodicals 
using the type of articles yours is to be 
and study carefully the contents, noting how 
they are presented, the number of words 
to which the articles run, whether in first 
or third person narrative, and with or with- 
out bits of dialogue interspersed; whether 
serious or light in tone, etc. 

Then having selected your topic begin by 
arranging in chronological order sub-titles 
to guide you in making the desired points 
that will bring you to a satisfactory climax 
—yes, articles as well as stories must have 
endings worthy of the name—they must not 
just “peter out.” 
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The beginning is important, for unless the 
first two or three paragraphs definitely catch 
the interest, the reader will pass on to some- 
thing else, hence glittering generalities do 
not make for acceptance—no matter how 
glittering. Upon the opening page hangs 
the fate of almost any bit of writing, 
whether article or story. There must be no 
rambling—rather a definite scene, in the 
case of fiction, and succinct introduction of 
the subject if an article. 


So it becomes evident that even with the 
most imperative urge one does not “just 
write” into the good graces of editors. 
There must be a period of mentally putting 
yourself in his place, of getting his point 
of view and a sense of editorial responsi- 
bility toward those who read the magazine. 
If you are bound to write in your own way 
you had better make up your mind to write 
for yourself alone. And that is not much 
fun. 


N instance of good material going a-beg- 

ging for lack of literary training in pres- 
entation occurred not long ago, when a na- 
tionally recognized technical man wrote 
an account of a pioneer airplane trip over 
vast areas of one of our territorial posses- 
sions. In a month the plane visited settle- 
ments which by any other means of trans- 
portation could not have been reached in 
less than one year of continued traveling. 
‘The article was clearly and concisely writ- 
ten, but when offered to editors they said 
with one accord that the material was in- 
teresting but that the manner of telling was 
too factual to hold the attention of the 
average reader. The author was asked to 
“dress it up” a little, but being a technical 
and scientific man he could see the value of 
facts but not of fancy. The article remains 
unpublished. 


This has happened so often that editors 
now have at their beck and call “ghost 
writers” whom they summon to work in 
collaboration with the person who has some- 
thing of value to tell but does not know 
how to meet editorial requirements. These 
ghost writers have a command of the 
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technique of writing, and an understanding 
of the wants of editors and their public, 
which makes it possible for them to bring 
out in appealing form all the factual and 
literary values of the material. 


An instance of this method was given in 
the delightful articles on English gardeners 
and their traditions and work which ap- 
peared recently in The Saturday Evening 
Post. These were followed by equally in- 
teresting papers on French gardens, done 
in the same manner. In both these cases 
the ghost writer materialized by having her 
name signed—she attained recognition as a 
collaborator. 


So, if one has something original to say 
there is a way to get it said, though there 
must be a great deal more satisfaction for 
the author in being able to speak for him- 
self. 


HE spread of college education, the ever- 

widening facilities of transportation, the 
remarkable scientific accomplishments, the 
increase of leisure, all contribute to a wider 
interest in nonfictional reading matter. It 
was not until long after we had the “six 
best sellers” in fiction that enough books 
of other kinds were written and sold to call 
for the now regularly issued list of the six 
best sellers among the non-fiction books. 
It is interesting to note how often it hap- 
pens that these volumes include chapters 
which have appeared as articles in some of 
the magazines. It seems as though some 
writers have written books unawares. 


Those whom the writing urge goads to 
success have one trait in common: they are 
much more apt to tell how easily they suc- 
ceeded than how long and arduous was the 
period of apprenticeship. 

Writing for the general public has its 
definite and perfectly reasonable limitations, 
standards and requirements, and the would- 
be author who recognizes them, studies them, 
and conforms to them, is the one whose urge 
will place his “name among the successful.” 











St. Nicholas 


Ms. Needs 


“In Writing for Boys and Girls Between Nine and Eighteen 
Years, No Zola Can be Too Realistic, No 
St. Francis Too Idealistic” 


By Georce F, THOMSON 


Editor, St. 


OYS and girls between nine and eight- 
een are not merely smaller or slimmer 
editions of their parents, nor are they the 
innocent little angels we used to think them. 
Richard Hughes, in “The Innocent Voyage,” 
declares that from a grown-up point of 
view, children are essentially mad. They 
may know as much about the facts of life 
and death and business as their elders, but 
they have a totally different scale of values 
in regard to them. They know well enough 
how to play favorite to “teacher.” This is 
business, and is often conducted with a 
psychological finesse no grown-up could 
rival. But when it comes right down to the 
facts, they probably will value the society 
of the milkman more highly. 

The fact is, boys and girls of this age 
are at the same time extremely realistic and 
extremely idealistic. No Zola could be too 
realistic, no St. Francis too idealistic for 
them. Whoever is mad enough—or chiid 
enough—to combine these two visions with- 
out blurring his reason or his eyesight can 
write good juvenile stories. Such madmen 
are too rare. We always are looking for 
new ones. 

St. Nicholas recently conducted a contest 
in its League for “An Illustration for my 
Favorite Book.” It is interesting to note 
that with all the tremendous care and ex- 
pense now lavished on juveniles, hardly a 
single modern book was chosen as the 
favorite; the two most popular were “The 
Three Musketeers” and “Little Women”’— 
splendid examples of combined realism and 
idealism. 

In applying this principle to stories for 
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St. Nicholas, | should say that stories more 
often underdo the realism than the idealism. 
By realism I do not mean sober fact. We 
want stories of thrilling adventures in the 
jungle, the desert, the polar wastes. But it 
must be a real jungle, with all the proper 
insect pests and the genuine customs of the 
people of that region. Realism, for a child, 
consists not so much in what things look 
like as in how they are done. “Robinson 
Crusoe” is the classic example. To chil- 
dren of the St. Nicholas age, life is like a 
conjuror’s trick, and they always want to 
know how it is done—how the animal was 
caught, how the savage keeps his head- 
dress on (not only its appearance), how the 
pearl diver avoids the shark, etc. 


OW it was done! Action is usually 

essential. This seems to be taken more 
for granted in boys’ stories than in girls’. 
But with our modern girl hunters, explor- 
ers, and aviators, the girls want action al- 
most as much as the boys. 

St. Nicholas is now edited for boys and 
girls from nine to eighteen. This includes 
the period of love’s young dream—a diffi- 
cult topic to handle. It should be treated 
realistically and with a sympathetic humor, 
though we are open to suggestion. Idealism 
at this age finds more apt expression in 
friendship. 

We use, as a rule, five or six stories from 
2500 to 3000 words in length, in each num- 
ber. These generally include an adventure 


story, a mystery story (featuring action, 
not morbid horror), a school or sport story, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Half Hour to Go and His Story Was Still a Newspaperman’s 


Nightmare. 


papers on the Street Carried the Story. 


Thirty Minutes After Deadline, the News- 


How? 


By Rost. A. RoGers, JR. 


EEP down in the dismal swamps of 
Arkansas, on a stretch of slushy, 
muddy dirt road between the cities of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and Little Rock, Arkansas, 
the McNulty Construction Company was 
pushing a job. The remaining time of the 
contract was short and the Construction 
Company was rushing the work with all of 
the feverish haste they could command. 
Their roaring fleet of most modern gravel 
trucks was being whipped to and fro by 
satanic driving youths to complete the job. 
At 9:00 A. M., one of the new trucks 
turned over three times and became a 
twisted mass of metal debris. A traveling 
salesman happening along viewed the grim 
spectacle. With quick presence of mind, 
he picked up the mutilated form of the 
driver and rushed him to the nearest back- 
woods village. The salesman then called 
an ambulance at Clarendon, Arkansas, and 
. advised the proprietor that, while the am- 
bulance was being sent to the scene, it would 
be best to get in touch with railroad officials 
and have the fast approaching train held. 


A madly driven ambulance with shrieking 
siren was bringing the victim to the waiting 
passenger train which had been detained to 
convey him to a hospital. 

The nervous, kindly impatient veteran 
conductor paced the station platform. He 
was anxiously watching and listening for 
the furiously driven ambulance to arrive; 
afraid that the precious ten minutes would 
elapse before the ambulance reached the 
station. 

A wild rumor was spread abroad that the 
injured man was an idolized relative of the 
Arkansas Governor. It was not positively 
known to be true, however, as it was im- 
possible to learn. 

“Someone was badly hurt,” I learned 


from the ambulance headquarters. 
“It is the Governor’s another 


graciously informed me. 


nephew,” 


“No, I do not know a thing about it,” 
came in frigid tones from the ambulance 
station; upon my second call of interro- 
gation. 
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AFTER orderly compiling the frag- 

mentary and incoherent pieces of the 
story, I called the editors of my two daily 
papers. Despite all that the telephone ex- 
change could do, my part of the conversa- 
tion was inaudible to them over the rural 
wire. 

The condition and prominence of the 
youth threw both newspaper sanctoriums 
into chaotic panic. If the story would 
catch the edition, we would be just in the 
nick of time to make a big scoop on two 
rival sheets—papers with which mine were 
perpetually at dagger’s point relations. I 
did not learn of the accident until 12:40 
P. M. After that I bustled around until 
1:00 P. M., trying to get definite dope. 
Press Deadline’ would be at 1:30 and still my 
story was the unreliable newspaperman’s 
nightmare. Just hearsay stuff. I again 
ventured to call the editorial offices and give 
them the information I had. Neither of the 
editors could hear me and it was impossible 
to get a better connection. From each of 
them came the words: “Man! The paper 
will be late! Have to be held up! For God’s 
sake get busy!” 

Meantime, a resourceful and ingenious 
telephone operator had worked out my futile 
problem. She got in touch with the Governor, 
stating the rumored relationship and accident 
in full. The Governor was not aware that his 
nephew had such a job. Then a change 
came over him as he seemed to reflect and 
consider that it might be possible. He ex- 
citedly told the operator, “You go and look 
at the man and see tf he has an old burn 
scar upon his left cheek. Let me know 
at once!” 

Sure enough the scar of positive identity 
was there. Other telephone duties were sus- 
pended and the entire force of operators in 
the exchange was frantically working with 
the chief operator to get the facts. 


QNE-THIRTY was fast approaching. 
The telephone force could learn nothing 

from the officials of the Construction Com- 

pany regarding the relationship of the 

stricken youth to Governor Parnell. 

The Governor called and requested that 





the chief operator break the news to the 
boy’s mother in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, a 


town of 45,000 inhabitants. The mother 
would give them authentic information. 

Having the cue at last, the operator 
snatched up the directory of the town and 
found a list of seventeen Parnells. The 
Governor had given her no initials. After 
calling each of the seventeen Parnells the 
corps of operators was unable to locate the 
right Mrs. Parnell. The Governor had left 
the Capitol, and while the telephone girls 
were tearing their hair, another call came in 
from Little Rock. It was the Governor. 

He was calling to tell them that in his 
haste he had forgotten to mention that Mrs. 
Parnell had remarried, and her name was 
Mrs. Wolderidge. He hung up without 
giving the initials. The operator again 
grabbed the directory and it disclosed eleven 
names under the Wolderidge column. 

The very last Mrs. Wolderidge was 
found to be the boy’s mother, but she was 
out shopping. The chief operator was equal 
to the occasion. She began calling all of 
the department stores and had the streets 
paged by lusty lunged men. Finally she 
iocated the mother and the information was 
obtained. 


HIRTY minutes after DEADLINE and 

the papers were on the streets with a 
comprehensive front page story of the acci- 
dent. 

Another story had been moved to one 
of the inner pages for the accommodation 
of the more important one. 

The chief operator, while questioning the 
boy’s mother, solved the problem of saving 
time by repeating the conversation that two 
of her assistants might relay the informa- 
tion to the wild and eager editors. 

Both girls in giving the information 
naively informed the editors that they were 
my wife, who substitutes for me in emer- 
Thus ended a hurricane of 
I had faded entirely out 


gency cases. 
crazed anxiety. 


of the picture and upon the following morn- 
ing my wife received highly congratulatory 
letters from the two editors, 
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Dear Forum EpITor: 

This is in answer to a letter published in 
the December issue of WRITER’s DIGEST 
Forum Department, and written by Mr. 
Charles Fingerman. 

Listen here! I think that that was the 
lousiest letter that I have ever read. It 
wouldn’t have been so bad if it had been 
written by some dub who wasn’t so well 
known, but coming from a nationally known 
author—it does not seem possible. ’Sfunny 
that I have never heard of Mr. Fingerman! 
I read a variety of stuff and pay particular 
attention to the authors. 

I regret that I ever read the letter. It 
disheartened me. It caused me to doubt my 
calling. Am I frank? Am I brutal? I 
have tried to be. 

Wait a Minnit! I am not criticizing the 
paper for publishing the letter. It was the 
only decent and impartial thing to do. I 
have submitted manuscripts to WRITER’Ss 
DicEstT many times, Nearly always I have 
received a personal rejection. Only once 
did I receive a printed form. Does that 
mean anything? 

I have written a lot. I have tried to be 
concise and firm in what I have said. I 
stand back of every word and will repeat it 
personally if I ever get an opportunity. I 
have recorded only a few of the many 
withering thoughts that have surged through 
my mind. 

Harry ALONzO BARNES. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





DEAR Forum EpITor: 

Was I astounded to read Charles Finger- 
man’s letter in the December Forum? Now 
I begin to understand why so many would- 
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to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
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be writers are just that—would-be’s. Any- 
how, editors are human and a letter like that 
certainly would not induce a friendly atti- 
tude. 

If he is an “established author” why does 
he stoop to writing such an absurd and 
childish letter? And if he gets so much 
“spiritual nourishment” from the creation 
of “matchless writings,” why object when 
his work isn’t accepted ? 

There are genii who can stand way up on 
some distant pinnacle and sneer at the rest 
of us—and get away with it, but I doubt 
very much that Mr. Fingerman is among 
them. His name is totally unfamiliar to me, 
and I read most of the magazines published, 
except the Westerns. 


I’ve had my share of rejection slips, and 
sometimes I’ve had to blink pretty hard to 
keep from acting like a baby, but I never 
cursed the editor and decided he was men- 
tally deficient to refuse my manuscript. I 
have a little notion that editors know what 
they want and what their readers want con- 
siderably better than I do, and my job is to 
give them just that. I don’t feel that I am 
“prostituting my art” when I try to please 
certain editors—not at all. 


I recall with much amusement writing a 
letter like that to one editor when I was 
eleven years old! But I’ve outgrown such 
foolishness, and it’s about time Mr. Finger- 
man did, too! 

EVELYN FRITZINGER. 





DeAR ForuM EpiTor: 

It has always been my desire since I was 
a small boy to be an editor; but after read- 
ing the letter by the “famous” Mr. Charles 
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Fingerman, published in the December issue 
of the Dicest, I have almost withdrawn my 
cherished ambition in favor of a hermit’s 
life. If this is any sample of the letters you 
receive regularly, you should be cited for 
bravery. I have never before read such an 
absurd letter, in fact it is so absurd as to 
be highly amusing. 

If the articles sent to you by Mr. Finger- 
man bore any stamp of nastiness and crude- 
ness that the letter contained, you should be 
complimented for rejecting them. Aside 
from this, I think that it is still proper for 
editors to take or leave what they desire. 

I am in no manner a writer of such note 
as Mr. Fingerman, but I have made a study 
of literature and writing and enjoy it for 
art’s sake, and because of this I was much 
abashed to find that there was one author, 
“nationally known, and read from coast to 
coast” of whom I was totally ignorant. If 
Mr. Fingerman would produce some of his 
“matchless writings” it would do me good 
to read them I am sure. I should think 
Mr. Fingerman would realize that the ma- 
terial which he sent you and which he claims 
you were unable to comprehend, would cer- 
tainly be of little use to the average readers 
of U.S. 

If this letter is published I hope Charles 
Fingerman will read it and kindly comply 
with my request to tell me where I may 
find his various literary successes. I 
promise to do my best to reap the harvest 
from them. 

Yours very respectfully, 

FREDERICK HuBert KIMBALL, 





Dear ForuM EDpITor: 

You are steadily improving your maga- 
zine, and for this I thank you. In fact, you 
pack in so much material it is all one can 
do to get through it in a month! My 
favorite contribs are Uzzell and D’Orsay. 
They know their stuff. 

“Cartooning as Herb Johnson Sees It” in 
September issue was a new note, and I 
heartily endorse it. Being a cartoonist my- 
self (selling to 38 magazines) I naturally 
desire more such material in your pages. 
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I have not yet met Johnson, although | am 
selling the Saturday Evening Post quite 
regularly. 

How about the series on humorists and 
cartoonists ? 

C. Warden LaRoe is pretty good. It may 
interest him to know that Canadian Goblin 
passed on to me for illustration his quip 
about the skunks being “rank outsiders.” 

Good luck to you. 

J. GranaM HUunTER. 
Vineland, N. J. 





DEAR Forum EDITor: 


Mr. O. O. McIntyre, according to the 
Sunday papers, lists among other things he 
would like to do that of editing a country 
weekly, and a large percentage of his fel- 
low workers will confide that they too nurse 
similar ambitions. Ever so often when these 
gentlemen of the press are handed a tough 
assignment, they look wistfully toward the 
wide open spaces and dream of the time 
when they will be editing their own sheet, 
in Podunk, Ioway. 

It can be done!—though it is a safe 
gamble that when it comes to a show-down, 
McIntyre, et al., won’t do it. 

There are many country newspapers to- 
day that can be bought (cash or on time), 
leased, worked on commission, or what 
have you? There is a paper for every purse, 
from $500 to $50,000—and there is one 
for sale in Missouri for $400 cash. Mr. 
McIntyre wants to go into the weekly field 
for the fun of it, of course; hence, to do 
the job right, it is one of the latter kind of 
papers he should acquire. The plant will 
not have a mammoth press and a battery of 
linotypes; in fact, the type has to be set 
from the case by hand in the good old B. 
Franklin manner, and the less said about 
the press the better. 

Yet another way of acquiring a country 
weekly newspaper is that of establishing a 
new one. There is probably more kick in 
issuing Vol. 1, No. 1 than any other issue 
in a journal’s history. However, a going 
concern (wherever it is going) will take in 
at least a little money from time to time, 
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while the publisher establishing a new rag 
has only bright prospects. He is a pioneer. 

With the North Pole discovered, the In- 
dians defeated, and the Atlantic crossed by 
airplane, the question arises, just what is 
there left for the adventurous young fellow 
to do? The answer, of course, is to start 
a weekly newspaper—soldiers of fortune 
armed with composing sticks instead of 
rapiers and guns. A favorable location, an 
empty room rented, and a few dollars for 
equipment does it. The less money on hand 
the more interesting the adventure will be. 
With a capital of only a little more than 
$100, a sheet that the post office will recog- 
nize as a newspaper entitled to second-class 
entry can be produced, 

There are still papers printed on old Army 
or George Washington hand presses, and so 
recently have they been generally discarded 
that over 200 newspapermen have enrolled 
in a club established by a printers’ news- 
paper for those who have at some time in 
their life worked on one of these presses. 
To “pull” an impression on a Washington 
is a difficult feat, and is the hardest kind 
of work until the operator gets the knack 
of it. The presses are hand inking, too, and 
the services of a boy to perform this duty 
are necessary. Ordinarily, an edition can 
be run off by this method in a day, if the 
edition is not large—and it won’t be. The 
only encouraging feature about a George 
Washington is the price at which one can 
be bought. Our pioneering journalist should 
be able to walk into any country office in 
which reposes one of these relics not in use, 
and buy the thing for about $25 of his 
capital. 

This leaves the balance to be invested in 
type and back office supplies. Second hand 
equipment will do as well as any, and prob- 
ably will last as long as necessary. The 
paper will be, of course, hand-set. Setting 
six or ten galleys of eight-point by hand 
each week will be no easy task, but it is abso- 
lutely essential that some news be in the 
paper—and here is where Odd makes his 
column shorter and shorter. While we are 
on the subject of type, attention should be 
called to the necessity of having an extra 
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cupful of cap “M’s,” to take care of the 
exceedingly frequent occurence of that 
familiar phrase, “Mr. and Mrs. a 
Capital “W’s” turned upside down make 
poor makeshifts. Faint Heart probably will 
cut the paper down to five column folio size 
and kid himself into thinking it is one of 
the new tabloid sheets. Big news stories 
will be even more infrequent than big news 
breaks, and the erstwhile journalist will in 
time content himself with items handed in 
by the secretary of the W. C. T. U. 

Patent insides can be had at a reasonable 
price, although C. O. D., and boiler plate 
features in column length strips to fill up 
yawning holes are a necessity. With luck, 
the publisher may receive enough free pub- 
licity in plate form to take the place of the 
boiler plate. Many concerns and organiza- 
tions are generous enough to supply gobs 
of disguised advertising, if the editor doesn’t 
bill them for it. 

As for the advertising department, the 
most important thing to remember in solicit- 
ing ads is to conceal carefully the fact that 
the subscription list contains only 275 
names. 

It’s a great life, Mr. McIntyre! 

F. A. Morcan. 
Editor, Quaker City “Home Towner.” 








Dear EpITor: 

I like the way you handled my article, 
“How to Break Into the Cartoon Field,’ 
but you inadvertently made one rather bad 
mistake. 

The carbon copy of my manuscript says: 
“The world’s greatest syndicate, King 
Features Syndicate, serves approximately 
two thousand newspapers throughout the 
globe!” 

You used the word “country,” instead of 
“globe,” and your version is incorrect. The 
King Features Syndicate is affiliated with 
foreign syndicates which handle the King 
Features material—and the total number of 
newspapers using such material is approxi- 
mately 2000 all over the world. Even the 
manager of the King Features himself does 
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not know the exact number of newspapers 
served. 
As I am more or less of a specialist on 


cartooning, I would appreciate a correction. 


FREEMAN H. HUvuBBARD. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

The article in your October number, “How 
to Make Your Songs Singable,” by Roy 
Griffith, in my opinion offers more con- 
structive suggestions to the song writer that 
has occurred in your publication for some 
time. Mr. Griffith seems to grasp the idea 
that the singing public must be considered if 
your song is to be a success. The opinion 
of the song publisher very often in this mat- 
ter is misleading. How often do we see 
manuscripts that have been neglected by 
many of the foremost song publishers, 
brought out by the author or a small pub- 
lisher that goes over big. 


If you are writing a song to make money 
out of it, you must consider the people who 
are going to buy the song and sing it. If 
you are writing a song for J. Smith and 
his ilk, the song must appeal to J. Smith 
and his kind, and this is just where the big 
publishers fall down. They try to classify 
all music according to their standards, and 
if this is done, we need never write but one 
song. The song would please everybody, 
but such is not the case, hence wide range 
of modern music. At the present time there 
is much activity in gathering up the Folk 
songs of the mountain sections of East 
Tennessee, western North Carolina and 
eastern Kentucky. No doubt many of these 
songs will appeal to J. Smith and his people. 


In my opinion what is needed is an or- 
ganization of independent music writers, to 
gather up all the songs that have been dis- 
carded by music publishers and brought to- 
gether in one large volume. No doubt there 
would be a large amount of chaff in the com- 
bination, but out of this chaff some grain 
could be found that would express just what 
the great singing public is trying to arrive at. 

C. MreapE Capps. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARCH 15, 1930, WRITER’S DI- 

GEST will inaugurate its beginner’s 
class in writing. Experienced students, 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. Forty students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course will last four months. 


(GRADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth paper 
magazines. They WILL, however, un- 
derstand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
style. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course in 
writing that will intrigue and inspire you 
await sincere inquiries, 
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i WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET | 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO 








I Kindly send details of the beginner’s course in 
| writing. This puts me under no obligation. | 
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The Authors and Publishers Guild of America 





The © 
‘Authors and 
Publishers 





The letters published in this department were received 
from members of the Guild 








M* specialty is aeronautical writing. 
From 1915 to 1916 I became actively 
interested in aviation by assisting my older 
brothers in gliding experiments and in flying 
model airplanes and freak kites. Since then 
I have always kept in touch with aviation’s 
progress. 

My early life involved hunting, fishing, 
trapping, camping, zoological work, experi- 
menting with model aircraft, and boating. 
I managed to acquire a fair amount of sail- 
ing experience at the Crescent Yacht Club 
at Chaumont, N. Y., on Lake Ontario. I 
worked for awhile aboard ship and went on 
every cruise that opportunity offered. Then 
I began to write of my experiences, espe- 
cially those concerning sailing, and met with 
some success. 

Among those magazines that have pub- 
lished my material are Nature Magazine, 
American Childhood, The Haversack, Elec- 
tric Refrigeration News, Paris Nights, 
Life, Air Travel News, Aviation, Airplane 
Stories and Mechanics, Aero Digest, Air 
Transportation, and several newspapers, 
besides Presse-Photo-Ges., of Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Realizing that a college education has a 
decided advantage, I enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan last year and am at 
present pursuing such subjects as I believe 
will be of most assistance to me. 

With the present policies, the Guild 
should find a large membership among the 
writers of today. I am pleased to be a 
member of this admirable organization and 
am eager to assist in its progress. The 


officers displayed excellent judgment in 
selecting Writer’s Dicest as the official 
Guild publication. 


RoLLiIn JONATHAN FarrBANKS. 





T is with great pleasure that I have been 

accorded the opportunity through the 
Guild of telling other members of my ex- 
perience. 

I have written short stories for the Radio 
Station in Raleigh, N. C. There is a world 
of publicity here for the “yet to arrive” 
writer, and his local station will be glad to 
accept work in the nature of sob stuff, with 
plenty of dialogue. 

I have had connections with newspapers 
during the past four years and have gained 
much knowledge of fiction through these 
connections, There is no line of writing 
that will lead any one to fiction quicker than 
the daily rounds of the newspaper beat 
and a thorough concentration of your con- 
nections. You must have a nose for fiction, 
as well as a nose for news. 

My experience has been that it pays to 
employ a competent literary critic for their 
advice on information the writer is lacking. 
If their rules are adhered to strictly, it will 
save the writer much valuable time and the 
much despised rejection slip. 

My suggestion is first to try the pulp 
paper publication. After arriving there, 
then write for the more literary journal. 

R. S. Hancock. 
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New Confessional 


TRUE LOVE STORIES, a new Street 

and Smith magazine on the stands Jan- 
uary 8th, uses romantic confessional ma- 
terial as its title suggests. Many a trunk 
and desk will be rifled of Macfadden rejects 
and throughout the land sighs will be heard 
as the familiar bulky envelops brings them 
home. And also gasps: ‘“What—a cent a 
word for my life’s story, for my heart’s 
blood—-/y God! I'll take it!” 





Plagiarism 

HE fiercest protest against plagiarism 

that we ever saw appeared in a recent 
issue of Men’s Wear, one of the numerous 
Fairchild publications devoted to clothing 
and fashions. It was headed, “A Warning 
to Publishers and Others” and subheaded, 
“We are Peeved: Paste Pot Pirates Must 
Stop Sticking their Scissors into our Stuff.” 

According to the peppery text of this full- 
page protest, style-scouts stationed at Paris, 
London, Biarritz, Newport, Palm Beach, 
Princeton and many other haunts of the 
dressy male constantly send in reports upon 
the changes in coats, trousers, hats, shoes, 
etc., worn by fashion leaders. “The report- 
ing of men’s styles,” says the article, “is 
today serious business.” An army’ of tailors, 
furnishers, hatters, shoe dealers and manu- 
facturers must be ever on the alert to pro- 
vide the well-dressed man with the latest. 
The Fairchild publications print bulletins 
from scores of highly-paid observers, and 
these, it seems, are boldly copied by un- 
authorized free-lance writers who palm 
them off on editors as original. 


Vachel Lindsay 


'MHE versatile Vachel Lindsay has had a 
crowded and interesting Fall. To begin 
with, a “talkie” record of “The Chinese 
Nightingale” was made in California. Then, 
during his lecture tour throughout the coun- 
try, huge audiences greeted him at Chicago, 
Madison, Montreal, Boston, New York, and 
many other cities. In October an all-month 
art exhibit of some of his drawings was held 
in Springfield, Illinois, and now his pen and 
inks are touring California. 

“Every Soul is a Circus,” his new book of 
poems, is Mr. Lindsay’s eighteenth book. 
It is rich in the same vigor and originality, 
power and music that marked “The Chinese 
Nightingale,” “The Congo” and “General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven.” Poet, 
essayist, artist, lecturer, vagabond and 
patriot, Vachel Lindsay has captured the 
imagination of the American public which 
this year joins with him in celebrating his 
50th birthday. 


Clayton Adds Another 
ASTOUNDING STORIES is the latest 


member of the ever growing Clayton 
family at 80 Lafayette St., New York. Its 
sub-title describes it well, namely as a mag- 
azine devoted to stories of super-science. 
The demand for the Jules Verne type of 
story, attuned to modern day invention and 
wonders, is greatly on the increase, and this 
magazine supplies the high grade fiction 
stories of adventure and romance in the 
realms of science fiction. Action will pre- 
dominate. 
























Changes Hands 

EWS comes from the Publishers Syndi- 

cate Corporation that they have sold all 
their interests in Direct Mail Selling, and 
will no longer have any connection with, or 
responsibility for this publication. They 
are about to launch a new magazine, fur- 
ther information on which will be given 
later, after its editorial policies have been 
worked out more completely. 

The new owners of Direct Mail Selling 
are the Guild of Master Direct Mail Crafts- 
men, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., New York City. 
They have for several years past employed 
Direct Mail Selling as their official organ, 
so that the change in ownership, while com- 
plete as far as property matters are con- 
cerned, leaves the magazine in hands 
familiar with its history and past policies. 
Of its future management, they say noth- 
ing more than that Mr. V. E. Pratt will 
continue as editor. 





New Quality Magazine 

BOOK WISE is a new monthly magazine 

devoted exclusively to books, published 
by Thomas Fleet & Co., at Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. Its purpose is to select 
the best new books and review them, after 
the fashion that a reader would describe 
them to a friend. It is of the convenient 
pocket size and will do everything to stim- 
ulate interest in new books and promote the 
sale of books through the retail bookseller. 





Tie Vote 

OR the first time in the history of the 

book clubs, the judges’ votes resulted in 
a tie. Two of the books submitted to the 
judges of the Detective Story Club for its 
January selection were of such high calibre 
that each book received two votes for first 
choice. Robert H. Davis and Edmund 
Pearson voted for “The Mystery of the 
Open Window,” by Anthony Gilbert. Caro- 
lyn Wells and Frederic F. Van de Water 
voted for “The Avenging Parrot,” by Anne 
Austin. Francis L. Wellman chose “They 


Tell No Tales,” by Lee Thayer. 
In a matter of fairness to the subscribers, 








the two books receiving two votes were sub- 
mitted to a distinterested critic, Francis A. 
Skelton, the Detective Fiction Editor of The 
Bookman. Mr. Skelton decided that while 
both books were fine, “The Mystery of the 
Open Window,” by Anthony Gilbert, was 
the superior. Accordingly, this book will 
be the January selection of the Detective 
Story Club. 


New Radio Monthly 

ADIO fans have another publication to 

interest them with the advent of What’s 
on the Air, edited at 9th and Cutter Streets, 
Cincinnati and published at Chicago. Not 
only does it contain timely stories and 
articles on radio, but it pictures the “big 
shots” of the radio, like Billy Jones and 
Ernie Hare, Amos ‘n’ Andy, and dozens of 
others. This magazine will also help radio 
fans to find how to use the wave length 
guide in each issue, and how to make long 
distance tests. 








Slow Money 
HECKS were a bit slow in December. 
it’s a tough break, but consider the 
editor! There are so many interesting things 
to do around Christmas other than reading 
manuscripts. And the boss often has a fool 
notion he’d rather see a big bank balance 
than a safe full of masterpieces when the 
first of January dawns. But oh, what a 
grand and glorious fecling when those checks 
start flowing again! Their absence sure 

makes the heart grow fonder. 





A. I. A. 

RRANGEMENTS were made last 

month between the American Institute 
of Accountants, 135 Cedar Street, New 
York and the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, whereby the Century Co. 
will hereafter publish and distribute all the 
books on accounting selected and edited by 
the American Institute of Accountants. The 
new books will be selected and prepared for 
publication under the editorial supervision 
of A. P. Richardson, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants and Editor of 
the Journal of Accountancy. 
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Extracts From Letters 
Written to Writers by Editors of 











The Best You Can Get 


DITORS of the following publi- 

cations and publishing houses 
have written for WRITER’S DI- 
GEST recently. Most of them tell 
in their articles exactly the type of 
material they, as editors, want to buy. 
Is it humanly possible for you to get 
more authoritative or better inside in- 
formation than this? Writing success- 
fully depends largely on knowing your 
market. Here are some important 
editorial executives who have them- 
selves recently contributed to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. More will follow. 


Wiruram L. CHENERY 

Collier’s 
Jack Byrne 

Fiction House, Inc. 
ALBERT J. GIBNEY 

Frank A. Munsey Co. 
Serma RosBinson 

Literary Guild 
Wesiey W. Stout 

Saturday Evening Post 
Harry L. Biro 

Printed Salesmanship 
Birt Mayer 

Ramer Reviews 
Oscar GRAEVE 

Delineator 
Date WARREN 

Houghton Mifiin Ce. 
Grorce Detacorte, Jr. 

Dell Publishing Co. 
Erne, W. Beacu 

Bromfield Publishers 
GetorGe GILLINGHAM 

Pathfinder 
Grorce F, THomson 

St. Nicholas 
Huco GrernsBackK 

Gernsback Publications 











Nationally Known Magazines 


“I suggest that you subscribe to the WRITER’S 
DIGEST, a magazine printed at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which will give you information about where to 
send stories.” 

(Signed) Ray Yarnell, 
Editor Capper’s Farmer 


“I suggest that you purchase a magazine called 
WRITER’S DIGEST in which you can get full in- 
formation about markets for fiction.” 


(Signed) Alfred A. Cohen, 
Vice-President Screenland 


“You would do well to subscribe to WRITER’S 
DIGEST, a magazine for writers. It contains a 
great deal of information and market suggestions.” 


(Signed) Ray Kuns, 
Editor Automobile Digest 


and nationally known publications writing letters to 

their contributors and suggesting they subscribe to 
WRITER’S DIGEST. A farm paper, a moving picture 
magazine, and an automotive trade journal—all three highly 
successful and prominent magazines and as different from 
each other as they can be. Yet the editors of each one 
have gone to the trouble of writing contributors and sug- 
gesting they subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST gratefully accept 
this compliment, and are proud to publish it. We can 
receive no higher praise than these unsolicited excerpts 
coming from three editorial chairs. 


i ERE are three editors of three widely diversified 


WRITER’S DIGEST is worth your monthly attention. It will materially help you sell 


Editor WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sir:— 
I’ve enclosed $2.00 for a year’s 
following hook: 





your literary efforts, and increase your pleasure in writing. The coupon below offers an 
attractive gift free for a limited time. Send for it TODAY with your year’s subscription. 


subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST. Send me FREE and postpaid the 
[] Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing, By Agnes Reeve. 


0 Webster’s College Dictionary. 
1 Writing for the Trade Journal. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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VERY once in a great while this editor 
4 is stirred to enthusiasm by a particu- 
larly forceful piece of writing. Today while 
reading a copy of the New Yorker we came 
across this piece of commercial writing 
which we truly believe to be a remarkable 
example of descriptive lure. Read it slowly 
musing the while on the havoc January’s 
blasts have done to your skin, 


“The Cream That Washes Away— 

“ .. in this one silken Cream, Pinaud has 
compounded elements that set to work like a 
whole corps of deft experts the instant you 
smooth it on. Melting deep, deep into the mil- 
lions of tiny pores . . . gently freeing the close- 
packed dirt and ‘floating’ it to the surface... 
then feeding into starved tissues these delicate, 
swiftly absorbed oils which so exactly resem- 
ble the precious oils of the skin itself! And 
then — still more amazing!—as you wash 


but not desirous of pursuing the ordinary 
means of livelihood. They wanted adventure— 
wanted it so badly they were willing to adver- 
tise for it. 

“Tt would be interesting to know how they 
come out. Perhaps we’re wrong, but it seems 
to us that a great change has come over ad- 
venture recently; many of the paths of adven- 
turous living have been surfaced with concrete, 
and mapped. No matter where a young man 
might turn, he would find fresh tracks in the 
dust —the marks of Richard Halliburton’s 
boots; and he would find signposts pointing 
down side-roads to publishing houses. The 
paths of glory still lead but to the grave, but 
they lead first to the Savoy-Plaza; there one 
finds Halliburton, the snows of Popocatepetl 
still clinging to his coatsleeve, the waters of 
thePanama Canal still gathered in little beads 
on his eyelashes, a young adventurer home on 
schedule, surrounded by his memories, his little 
sandwiches, and his book-chat ladies.” 
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Pinaud’s Cream away... with all its load 
of aging accumulations from deep in your 
skin .. . it combines with the clear water to 
form one of the most wonderful astringeuts 
known!” 


PEAKING of the New Yorker from 


THE manner in which this writer calmly 

squashes Richard Halliburton, author of 
“The Royal Road to Romance,” and kindred 
travel books is a rare bit of the now popu- 
lar unruffled cynical style of doing book, or 
drama, reviews. The biting sarcasm of yes- 































which the above piece of copy was 
clipped, we refer this magazine to writers 
of fiction material as a steady diet. We 
know of no magazine today so replete with 
inspiration and vivacity as the New Yorker. 

To the writer whose mind is constantly 
exploring for new plots, new twists, humor- 
ous ideas, tricky endings, incongruous set- 
tings, or gay tidbits, this magazine will be 
a fertile paradise. Its pages are fecund 
with sharp prods which should inspire an 
ambitious writer’s mind to activity. The fol- 
lowing are a few choice morsels culled from 
its pages. 

“Whatever else we skip during the week, 
we never fail to read the classified ads in the 
Nation. Across that page walk the twin 
shadowy forms, life and love, arm in arm, 
from fireside apartment that needs another cul- 
tured occupant to health farm that combines 
ski-jumping with book criticism and fresh 
country vegetables. Last week we were par- 
ticularly captured by the ad of ‘two intelligent 
but not studious young college men.’ They 
were, they confessed, attractive and athletic, 





terday has given way to a newer and more 
burrowing sarcasm, viz. “many of the paths 
of adventurous living have been surfaced 


with concrete and mapped.” 
Here’s another: 


“The black narcissus racket seems to have 
pretty well taken the place of the old fur-piece 
swindle. No one has tried to sell us a silver 
fox for a year or more, but we have got to 
know several perfumery salesmen. One of 
them accosted us practically every day for 
weeks before he got to know us. Now we 
merely nod. The game works this way (Thir- 
ty-fourth Street is one of the best places, if 
you want the experience): A man dressed in 
flannel shirt, heavy trousers, leather apron, 
and cap, with a pencil behind his ear and a 
delivery book under his arm, loiters near a 
truck which is being unloaded. He solicits the 
attention of the passer-by with a confidential 
‘Hey, Doc!’ or ‘Psst, Buddy!’ and then relates 
that, what with this and that, he is in posses- 
sion of several bottles of Narcisse Noir per- 
fume, exceedingly rare and valuable. These 
you may have for five dollars—four dollars— 
three—well, what will you pay? A lot of 
men finally offer something, and this makes 
business good. The implication is that the 
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vendor is connected with the truck he is 
loitering near. Ordinarliy he isn’t. Ordi- 
narily it is a harmless truck pulled up at 
the curb, which he merely employs as scenery. 
Some of the black narcissusers actually have 
trucks, however, or are truckmen with a side 
line. They get in heavy traffic, and when the 
red light comes on, leap to the street and solicit 
the matorists behind. Sometimes they make 
several sales on one red light. Men are the 
big buyers, but we know one woman who was 
taken in—paid a dollar for her bottle, and very 
nearly swooned when she finally uncorked her 
prize and smelled the contents, which seemed 
to be water flavored with something terrible. 

“A similar but more elaborate racket is 
worked by the owners of a delivery truck of 
elegance whose sombre black sides bear only 
the words: ‘Paris-London-New York—no firm 
name. The gents aboard this truck would like 
to interest you in a bargain in necklaces. This 
game, and the other, are, of course, variants 
of very old ones, but the new Belasco touch, 
truck, truckmen’s costumes, setting, etc., makes 
business good among gullible folk. 

“We know one gentleman who was accosted 
so many times by the perfumery salesmen that 
one day he turned on a man who came out 
from behind a truck and snarled, ‘What is this, 
the perfume racket?’ ‘Naw,’ said the other, 
‘the fountain pen’—and he brought out a hand- 
ful of pens.” 


TYPICAL New Yorker cartoon shows 

a blind beggar playing a violin in front 
of a large metropolitan opera house. A sign 
reads “Tonight—Fritz Kreisler,” and from 
out the doors of the opera house pour scores 
of elegantly attired people. 

Each week appears the same scene at the 
top of a sewer in the grey dawn of a morn- 
ing. One sees the sewer lid top resting tip- 
sily over the hole, and a red lamp near the 
opening. No characters are visible. This 
scene never varies. From out the sewer 
comes the voice of one of the sewer cleaners. 
He must be a dreamy soul as evinced by his 
remark, “Aw Bill. I wouldn’t put it that 
way. Why don’t you call it a blessed event.” 


EELING somewhat ashamed at baring 

the inner secret of a companion editorial 
mind, we publish herewith the editorial in 
the Standard Rabbit Journal. Just how this 
magazine came to our desk remains a mys- 
tery, but its contents are too good to circu- 
late only among the unappreciative minds of 
our nation’s rabbit breeders. 


EDITORIAL. 
Dear readers, we thank you for your 
good letters of encouragement. We started 
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October a year ago with 1000 circulation, 
four pages. This issue we are going to 
combine December and January for this 
reason, that the printer was always behind 
and caused us to have to mail our papers a 
month behind. I changed printers and now 
get printed close here...... 

Now I have a small favor to ask for 
every reader of this paper. It is your 
paper. I am putting all I can get in it to 
improve it, doing all the work myself, ex- 
cept, once in a while the family helps out. 
eave Om I have received nothing for con- 
tinual day and night work for fifteen 
months in getting this paper to you. Now 
please give me a Christmas shower and 
New Year’s gift as follows: Three years’ 
subscription, $1.00; one year, 50c; six 
months, 25c, and for those that cannot 
afford more, two months trial of our much 
improved and larger paper, 10c. And if 
you are paid up on subscription . . . . please 


send in advertisement...... 
I suppose I am the only woman editor of 


rabbit or fur magazine. Now my birthday 
is December 11th, and it will be a birthday 
surprise; I am just 28 years old. At 15 
I started in the poultry business and raised 
thousands of chickens and after I married, 
I decided to publish this paper and sold 
most of my poultry. I can put on a helper 
to answer your inquiries more promptly. 
Mrs. Closs Young, editor and manager, 
Winchester, Ohio. 





Unfair Price-Cutting 
MISREPRESENTING the regular price 


of a book as a “special introductory 
offer,” and stating that the regular price of 
the book is a special or unusual price and a 
departure from the price normally charged, 
is prohibited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Clarkson Book Co. of Chicago 
was charging $2.98 and $1.98 for an atlas 
and claiming that the regular price was 
$8.50. The Federal Trade Commission 
prosecuted and found that the atlas was not 
being sold at normal times for $8.50, ac- 
cording to the United States Daily. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








“Writing for Real Money” 


DWARD MOTT WOOLEY has added 

to his autobiographical collection in his 

latest book, “Writing For Real Money, 

This sketch explains the discoveries of the 

author in this field and also the possibilities 

for the aspiring writer to alleviate the finan- 
cial obstacles in the literary field. 

The book was written as a companion 
volume to Free Lancing For Forty Mag- 
azines,” the volume to which so much credit 
was given by writers. As the premier book 
explained the experiences of the magazine 
writer, so the more recent volume relates the 
experiences in the advertising field. 

“Writing For Real Money’ furnishes a 
thrill for writers. It is simply written, and 
tells exactly, even to the point of quoting 
prices and names, how one is to proceed in 
this adventure. 

Recognition in magazine writing demands 
time and effort. Since money is required to 
pay for necessary incidentals while expend- 
ing this effort, advertising furnishes a means 
to the end in mind. 

Those who are seeking achievement in 
writing, and those who are looking for suc- 
cess in advertising, will receive this book 
with open arms. It is a fitting companion 
to the earlier volume of the author. 


“Writing for Real Money.” Passaic, New 
Jersey: Edward Mott Wooley Associates. 
144 pages. $1.50. 





“Expository Descriptions” 


ICTOR SOLBERG, Associate Profes- 

sor of English, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, has presented in 
this clear and concise text, a handy book 
for those writers who specialize in report- 
ing matters of a technical, scientific or in- 
dustrial nature; whether the article be a de- 
scription of appliances, machines, processes, 
buildings, or localities. Whether such de- 
scription be short and simple, merely a para- 


graph or brief memo, or of more consider- 
able length, as in the case of a comprehensive 
report or professional paper, this book care- 
fully outlines the proper procedure in pre- 
paring the descriptive writing, and the best 
method as applied to different occasions, 
with varied types of material and subject 
matter. 

For the writer directing his attention 
toward trade magazines, house organs, and 
the like, here is a valuable adjunct to his 
library. 

“Expository Descriptions.” By Victor Sol- 
berg, Associate Professor, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. New York: The 
Ronald Press. $2.00. 





Historical Novels 


HE popularity of historical and semi- 

historical novels and tales is evidenced 
by the imposing list compiled by Jonathan 
Nield, in his “Guide to the Best Historical 
Novels and Tales.’ Every writer knows 
that this popularity is justly deserved. 

What can lend more of an atmosphere— 
what can give more of a semblance of 
verisimilitude to a story, than establishing 
the historicity of some of the principal 
events or characters? 

Beginning with the period before Christ, 
Nield traces these novels through the initial 
decade of the twentieth century. Each book 
or tale is listed according to the time and 
setting used, and an explanation of its re- 
lation to that period is given. Thus the 
“Private Life of Helen Troy” is located 
under semi-historical, pre-Christian era. 

Complete explanations are given with each 
book listed. Under the title Seventeenth 
Century Historical Novels, we find listed 
“Woodstock,” by Sir Walter Scott. In com- 
menting about this book, the author writes: 


“Oxfordshire in 1652. A novel which holds 
the balance fairly well between Cavalier and 
Puritan in the depiction of character, though 
in the special case of Cromwell the famous 
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author has perhaps attempted the impossible. 

(Andrew Lang has wisely remarked in this 

connection that any attempt to ‘judge’ men 

who are really great, like Cromwell and 

Napoleon, is ‘almost an impertinence.’) Be- 

sides the portrait of Cromwell, there is an 

interesting depiction of Charles II after 

Worcester; historians, however, point out 

Scott’s deviation here from the known extent 

of Charles’ wanderings, while the author’s 

date, 1652, is at variance with the historical 
time limit.” 

Jonathan Nield’s imposing volume, which 
has been a standard guide in England since 
1902, has been rewritten and rearranged, 
and is now most complete both for English 
and American authors. 

The book is indispensable to libraries, 
and invaluable to individual readers, espe- 
cially if those readers are writers as well. 
It is complete, authoritative, and constructed 
in such a simple manner, that even a small 
child can readily use it. 

“A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 

Tales.” By Jonathan Nield. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 424 pages. $9.00. 





“The Craft of Poetry” 
HE primary purpose of your writing 
of verse, it may be assumed, is not a 
financial one,” Mr. Clement Wood succinctly 
remarks in his recently issued study of the 
writing of verse, entitled “The Craft of 
Poetry.” 

Few, if any, of the hopeful aspirants, 
seeking the light of publication in this elusive 
field of endeavor, will question the force- 
fulness of this truism. 

Going further into the subject, Mr. Wood 
sta “Most poetry is written because 
iter can not avoid writing it; because 
nner compulsion is so strong, that it is 
a sickness until it is yielded to. A writer 
with the poetic urge within him is not un- 
like the enceinte woman; and the first re- 
sult of the writing is a relief from pain, 
rather than a definite pleasure. If this urge 
racks you, you will utter it whether you are 
skilled in verse technique or not; and the 
most that a study of versification can do 
for you, is safeguard you against unguessed 
minor ills, and to perhaps aid in steering 
the tendency of your product so that it will 
gain a more general appreciation than would 
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otherwise be its portion. If the poetic urge 
does not rack, and you still desire to write 
verses, you will the more certainly welcome 
a trustworthy guide in the process. 

“There are always definite satisfactions 
attendant upon the announcement that a 
man or woman is to be a poet, followed by 
the ratification of poem or volume publica- 
tion: as a minimum there is more or less 
applause from a puzzled family, and from 
the mere overlooking of one’s friends, and 
even an occasional fanfare of enthusiasm 
from some anonymous county-seat critic. 

(Continued on page 58) 





ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in intimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 

Iso. Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 


His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.50. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 


73 Park Avenue, Passaic, W. J. 
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YOUR MIND 


More Than the Greatest Collection of 
Synonyms and Antonyms 

Writers, speakers, executives—this is the modern authority 
on words. There has never been anything like it. jith com- 
pelling, terse or flowery expression, this word book injects the 
desired tempo and charm. 

Instant choice from all the rich shades of meaning makes 
the message clear, interesting and irresistible. The novel “‘Idea 
Chart” is lavish and exhaustive, creating pointed or clever 
ideas on any subject. Truly a tired mind’s paradise. 

Entire first edition sold in sixty days. It is acclaimed in 
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6,000,000 Copies Sold 


That is the Success “The End of a Perfect Day” Enjoyed 
After Carrie Jacobs Bond Had Written 197 Failures 
and 3 Hits Over a Period of 15 Years 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


HIS simple story of success in song 

writing begins in Iron River, Michigan, 
continues in a rather shabby rooming house 
in Chicago, and ends in a charming home in 
Hollywood, California. It is the story of 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, the gentle widow who 
wrote “The End of a Perfect Day.” 

“The End of a Perfect Day” has sold 
something like six million copies—more 
than any one single song in history. Its 
nearest competitor is “The Rosary,” which 
has sold about five million copies. No other 
popular songs have ever approached these 
two in point of sales. If the average popular 
song reaches a sale of one million copies, it 
is a very distinct hit. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond began writing song 
poems and setting them to music thirty-five 
years ago, mainly because there seemed 
nothing else for her to do. Her husband 
died suddenly when she was thirty-two and 
she was faced with the problem of earning 
a living for herself and her ten year old son. 
For fifteen years she struggled in poverty, 
writing and promoting her own songs. 
Then, as a fitting climax, came her famous 
song, “The End of a Perfect Day,’ and her 
struggles with an unheeding world were at 
an end. For the past twenty years she and 
her son have lived comfortably on the royal- 
ties from this and others of her songs. No 
one knows, exactly, how much money she 
has made, but it must be well in excess of 
$300,000. Altogether she has written about 
200 songs, but few of them are especially 
popular. She is known best for just three 
songs—“The End of a Perfect Day,” “I 
Love You Truly” and “Just a-Wearyin’ for 


You.” She is not the author of the words 
of the latter song; they were written by 
Frank Stanton. 


T might be said, roughly and without 
stretching the essential truth a great deal, 
that Carrie Jacobs Bond wrote 197 failures 
and three hits and made a fortune. Would 
you have the courage, in the face of direst 
poverty, to stick to song writing for fifteen 
years and produce 197 failures before one 
of your songs was recognized. That, again 
roughly, is just what Carrie Jacobs Bond 
did. She did more than that though; during 
a large part of her fifteen years of struggle 
she was a semi-invalid, tortured at intervals 
with rheumatism and neuritis. But she 
kept on. 

About the only asset, from the song writ- 
ing standpoint, that Mrs. Bond possessed 
at the start was musical training and in- 
heritance from a music-loving family. All 
her people were musically inclined and one 
of her remote relatives was John Howand 
Payne, author of “Home Sweet Homé.” 

During the years she lived in Iron Rr¥ver, 
Mich., she wrote the music for several songs 
and then, not having enough money to em- 
ploy any one to write the words, she wrote 
them herself. She never had any great faith 
in her verses, as she herself has admitted, 
but she did have the ability to compose 
melodies that clutched the heartstrings. 
Contrary to most song writers, therefore, 
she wrote the music first and then the verse. 
It is significant to note, however, that when 
she came to write “The End of a Perfect 
Day,’ she produced the verses first, the 
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music afterward. Perhaps she had learned 
that it is almost imperative that lyrics of a 
song be written first, or at least written in 
connection with the melody. 


Her first songs (a few of them) were ac- 
cepted for publication by Chicago publishers 
but did not succeed to any great extent. 
Then she conceived the idea of going to 
Chicago and publishing and promoting her 
songs personally. Then came the years of 
greatest struggle. 


Her living was derived mainly, during 
those years, from giving recitals in the 
homes of friends for ten dollars an eve- 
ning. At these recitals she played and sang 
her own compositions exclusively. In 
Broadway parlance, she “plugged” her own 
songs. She made the rounds of the music 
stores in Chicago, placing copies of her songs 
for sale, kept on writing, kept on giving re- 
citals, and kept on hoping. Somehow, she 
pulled through—she herself could not teli 
how. She never paid any one to sing her 
songs in public because, as she has said, 
“T felt that if people didn’t want to sing 
my songs of their own free will, I didn’t 
want them to do it at all.” 


N addition to perseverance, faith in her- 
self and her songs, and the fact that she 
published and promoted her own songs, 
there is one other factor which contributed 
largely to her ultimate success. At the re- 
citals she gave, and elsewhere, she met many 
people, some of them professional singers, 
who helped to present her songs to the pub- 
lic. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond never succumbed to the 
modern “jazz age” in popular music. Every- 
thing she wrote is in perfect rhythm. The 
verses scan according to the laws of prosody. 
All her songs are of the “heart throb” kind, 
expressing a supreme faith in human love 
and love for birds, flowers, animals, and 
little children. She has been called “a James 
Whitcomb Riley in petticoats.” Consider- 
ing the fact that her most famous songs have 
been selling steadily for twenty years and 
are still selling, and that the average popular 


(Continued on page 64) 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print_by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 


anannant ZIMMERMAN oyio® © 
WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1929 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Special price on Theme songs to writers. Self 
addressed envelope. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 





MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of § lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 





Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 
One of America’s popular song writers offers 
you a bona fide proposition. Send for it now 
and be convinced. Three of his songs alone 
sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 





Expert Music Composing and Arranging 
My Service Contract Protects You! 
I re-meter lyrics to fit music for talking picture and 


theme songs. 
Reasonable fees charged; triflers save postage! 


LEN FLEMING, Song Specialist 
WELLSBORO, PA. 
P. S.—Special attention to women writers! 
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Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 
GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 











This Time It’s Announcing the Release of 
LON HEALY’S 
“FOR A STRING OF PEARLS” 
Foxtrot Dramatique. 
Frank Harding, Music Publisher, New York. 
Other LON HEALY Songs 
‘*Arizona Rose, ‘id Peist, 40c. The “‘Racketeer Song,’ Harding, 
now 40c; “Colorado Rose, ” Shapiro-Berustein, 35c. 

I do composing for song poem writers reasonably. However I 
oittae you to satisfy yourself of my ability. Get some of my 
songs. ‘‘Use cents before investing dollars.’’ Autographed copies 
from me. Any 3 for one dollar. 


LON HEALY, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


Longmans, Green & Co. are conducting their 
second juvenile competition, for which $2,000 in 
prizes is being offered. Any one may compete. 

There is no preferred type. Any original un- 
published story in English suitable for boys or 
girls from 12 to 16, with no limitation on plot, 
title or style, will be considered. Three suitable 
types are: American historical stories, adventure 
stories, and realistic stories of modern life. Stories 
which have appeared in magazines are not elig- 
ible. Manuscripts of no less than 50,000 words 
nor more than 70,000 words will be considered. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, double spaced 
and written on one side of paper only, and sent 
to Contest Editor, Children’s Book Department, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Each competitor agrees that the 
manuscript is submitted in competition, and that it 
is offering to Longmans, Green and Company for 
book and serial publication on the usual terms. 
Every contestant must fill out a blank furnished 
on request. 

The contest closes on September 1, 1930, and 
the award will be publicly announced as soon as 
the judges have notified the publishers of their 
choice. The judges are: May Lamberton Becker, 
Author and Authority on Children’s Reading; 
Bertha E. Mahony, Director, Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls, Boston, and Padraic Colum, Poet and 
Writer for Children. The winning contestant will 
receive a check for $2,000 as an outright prize, 
payable on announcement of the decision of the 
judges, in addition to a contract granting a royalty 
of ten per cent. Other manuscripts that will be 
found suitable for publication, the publishers and 
editors reserve the right to accept on regular 
terms. The manuscripts not suitable for publica- 
tion will be returned by express collect unless 
return postage is enclosed. While the publishers 
will use all reasonable care, they cannot be held 
responsible for manuscripts lost or damaged. 





Liberty is offering $100 apiece for Short short 
stories. They must be short enough to be printed 
in a single page of Liberty—the shorter the better. 
but in any case not over 1200 words. One hundred 
dollars will be paid for any accepted and published. 
All rights in the stories bought will be the property 
of Liberty, but any possible proceeds from book, 
picture, or dramatic rights will be divided with the 
authors on a 50-50 basis. Otherwise the customary 
rules for submitting manuscripts will apply. All 
manuscripts are sent at the owner’s risk. For 


return, enclose stamped, addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress short stories to Short Short Stories, Liberty 
Weekly, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Liberty will not undertake to enter into correspond- 
ence concerning these stories. 





The Catholic Press Assn., 329 W. 18th St., New 
York City, is offering four prizes ranging from 
$50 to $250 for the best short stories between 2000 
and 5000 words in length. The manuscript should 
bear a pen name only, and should be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the pen name, the 
author’s name and address. 


The Chesterfield Press, 627 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va., is offering a prize for the best letter 
on “Juvenile Interest in Poetry.” First prize is 
$100, the 100 next best letters are to receive a book 
of poems. Contest is open to all. 








Hotel Management, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
City, offers five prizes for articles on important 
subjects to men and women exclusively identified 
with hotels in the United States and Canada. The 
five subjects on which prizes will be awarded are: 
A Plan for Advertising the Hotels of America Co- 
operatively, Making a Research Bureau of Maxi- 
mum Value to the Hotel Business, Catering Most 
Effectively to the Public’s New Eating Habits, 
Are Hotel Mergers the Best Solution in Over- 
3uilt Communities, and How to Stimulate Hotel 
Employes to Give Their Best Efforts. For the 
best article submitted in connection with this con- 
test, Hotel Manageiment will pay the author $100, 
arrange a week’s trip for him from his hotel to the 
1930 National Hotel Exposition in New York 
City, and return; see to it that he has comfortable 
accommodations in one of New York’s newest and 
most interesting hotels, and otherwise plan his week 
in New York so that it will prove both informa- 
tive and enjoyable. The articles must not exceed 

2500 words in length. Contestants may submit one 
article each on as many of the five topics as they 
care to, but no individual may win more than one 
prize. All manuscripts submitted become the prop- 
erty of the Ahren Publishing Company, but con- 
tributions which are unavailable for publication 
will be returned. This contest closes on March Ist. 
Send your contributions or requests for further 
particulars to Contest Editor, Hotel Management, 
40 E. 49th St., New York City. 

A contest for the best hymn on peace, for which 
a prize of $100 is offered by the Hymn Society, a 
national organization of hymn writers and com- 
posers, was announced by Dr. Benjamin S. Win- 
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The contest 





chester, president of the Society. 
closes on May 1, 1930. 

This is the third contest for new Christian hymns 
sponsored by the Society, prizes for “An Aviator’s 
Hymn” and a “Missionary Hymn” having been 
awarded after world-wide competition. Following 
the selection of the winning hynin words, it is the 
custom of the Society to offer a second prize for a 
suitable musical setting. This will be done in the 
case of the hymn on peace. 

The Society offers this prize for the hymn which 
best expresses the new ideals of international re- 
lations and of peace through good will, and which 
is imbued with the Christian spirit. The competi- 
tion is open to all writers. The form of the poem 
shall be lyric, suited for musical setting as a hymn, 
and adapted for use in congregational singing. 

In addition to the hymn that wins the prize, hon- 
orable mention may be given to other worthy poems 
and an effort will be made to secure their publica- 
tion in hymn books. Manuscripts must bear a 
nom de plume, and the name of the writer must 
appear within a separate envelope with the same 
nom de plume on the outside. All poems submitted 
should be addressed to Miss Caroline B. Parker, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Poets who would like to be represented in the 
Spring Anthology to be published by the Mitre 
Press, London, England, should write to the Amer- 
ican Editor, Ada Mae Hoffrek, 87 W. Newell 
Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 





General and Literary 
Action Novels, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
“We are fairly well bought up, but can use a few 
strong Western and adventure novelettes of from 
10,000 to 12,000 words.” 





Action Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
“Seldom have we offered a better market for the 
real thing in adventure shorts and novelettes than 
at this writing. These stories—6000 words for the 
short lengths and 12,000 for the novelettes—may be 
placed in any primitive land under the sun. They 
must be swift moving, dramatic and emotional— 
and thev must carry the punch of plenty of fast, 
well-motivated action. The South Seas, the far 
North, South America, Africa, the Malay Archi- 
pelago, India, the Orient, Arabia, Siberia and the 
Australian bush are all acceptable locales. You 
can make your hero a soldier of fortune, a pearler, 
a trader, a deep-sea sailor, a planter, a gun-runner 
or practically any other figure in the entire gamut 
of adventure and adventures—provided, of course, 
that he is a Yank. For the right sort of fact 
fiction, we promise the right sort of fact action 
in the all-important matter oi acceptances and 
checks.” 





Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Mrs. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We pri- 
marily are interested in American homes, their 
fitting and furniture. Other articles are used on 
art, drama and books. We report as soon as pos- 
sible.’ 


The Aryan, 1904 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franic C. Massey, Editor. ‘“We use short stories, 
poems, short articles, etc., on general topics of the 
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day. We report immediately, and pay on pub- 
lication.” 





Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
well-written stories of swift movement, clean 
virile action, strong characterization, and appeal- 
ing, well-defined plot, plausible in all details; De- 
tective, Western and Adventure Tales. Shorts run 
from 4000 to 6000 words, and novelettes up to 
15,000 words. We report promptly and pay on 
acceptance at good rates.” 





Ghost Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
D. E. Wheeler, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We need true stories of 
psychic character from 2000 to 4000 words; fiction 
of same variety, especially serials of 30,000 to 
40,000 words. Stories or ordinary haunted house 
kind are almost taboo. Must be extraordinary in 
content and presentation. We always need short 
fillers of supernatural happenings from 200 to 500 
words. We report within two weeks and pay two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 





Ginger, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. “Short 
stories, 2000 to 2500 words—snappy, sexy, with a 
dash of humor, curious twists to ending, are 
wanted. Also serials—same as above—10,000 to 
12,000 words. We report promptly, and pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 





Grit Publishing Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
Howard R. Davis, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Combined newspaper-maga- 
zine with fiction supplement. ‘Magazine stories— 
about 2000 to 2500 words, illustrated preferred. 
Short illustrated stories for woman’s and children’s 
pages. Fiction—serials of from 60,000 to 80,000 
words—love, mystery, western, adventure. Also 
short fiction from 2500 to 5000 words—love, mys- 
tery, western, women’s. Must be clean. Photo- 
graphs are accepted. We report promptly, and 
pay according to value on acceptance for fiction.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 271 Madison Ave., New 
York. “We want to corral plenty of Western 
shorts. Action start and plenty of it in the first 
page. Give some real cow-hand dialogue along 
with it. Start your personal conflict there and hang 
on to it. Don’t become involved with too many 
characters. Draw their pictures clearly and defin- 
itely, and know what they are going to do in the 
climax before you start—then Lariat will be buying 
and fast.” 





Miss 1930, 80 Lafayette St., New York City, 
N. Y. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “A magazine for the 
modern girl, we want short stories of 6000 to 8000 
words in length, features of 2500 to 3000 words, 
and ideas with personality background. We report 
within three weeks, and pay two to three cents 
a word on acceptance.” 





Real Story, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We want short stories, 
2000 to 2500 words—snappy, sexy, supposedly seri- 
ous, and serials—same as short stories, 10,000 to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 
Only 5 of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. My 
Service increases sales and lessens labor. Send 
for circular. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 





$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, it is to your 
advantage to deal with us. 

Established 1917 Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
LT ONT NTE TN ESET ETT ES 
We Get Results 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
85 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send jor circulars and editorial recommendations. 














JUVENILE WRITERS 
Exchange Rejection Slips for Checks 
Sixty cents will bring you a comprehensive juvenile 
market-list, plus information regarding editorial require- 
ments gained from personal experience and contact 

with the editors. 
CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway, Rockland, Maine 











Writing Dramatic Fiction 
Is the Quickest Way to the 


Motion Picture Screen 


The modern author today, who can inject virile drama 
into his stories, has a possible THREE WAY MARKET 
for his writings—PUBLICATION (Magazine, Book and 
Serial Rights), the LEGITIMATE STAGE and MOTION 
PICTURE RIGHTS, the latter usually bringing returns 
far in excess of the other two combined. TALKING 
PICTURES have opened a new field for the trained 
writer—now is the time to start your literary career while 
the opportunity is available. 

Hollywood Institute offers training in Dramatic Fiction 
Writing which will help authors who have met with 
moderate success acquire the necessary dramatic percep- 
tion to make their stories interesting to producers of Silent 
or Talking Pictures, and it will teach beginners how to 
write Dramatic Fiction that may be featured by the maga- 
zines and later sold to Motion Picture Producers. 


You May Test Your Writing Aptitude 
without cost or obligation by signing the coupon below for 
our WRITING ANALYSIS CHART. Satisfy yourself 
if your urge to write comes from ambition or a natural 


ability. HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—DO IT 
YOY 
| Hollywood Photoplay and Fiction Institute, 
| 5507 Santa Monica Bivd., { 
| Hollywood, Calif. j 
Gentlemen: | 
I I am interested in [J Dramatic Fiction Writing. 
| () Photoplay Writing. Send me without cost or obli- 
gation your Writing Analysis Chart for a free test 
lL of my writing aptitude as promised in Writer’s Digest. | 
; PEAS Gia e cs Hewi ae ele tele a alere elke Arad ebs enema l 
| SN caxara waren ances .b Gn eain ew Resse are el eee eee Mpa elee l 
SE ids ira adhd cha 6 e.ardS o.5 Nipen vata aselaiibinie hy Gree aint ins cere I 
| 
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MEETING MISTER READER 
(Continued from page 24) 


beginning. Before the King knows it he is 
half way down the page and eager for the 
next. Later, perhaps, if it be necessary, 
Charles will mention willow trees and de- 
scribe towns and discuss morals quite 
casually. But first he reaches up from the 
page and drags Mr. Reader into it. 


ET us refocus our attention on Mr. 
Reader and his “Spell of The Carib- 
bees” 


“A moon like a great red lantern hung 
motionless in the purple sky,” he reads, “as the 
gray yacht Cormorant slid through the still 
Bahama waters. From her stern a bright trail 
of phospherescence spread fanwise to the hori- 
zon, where it merged with the myriad silver 
stars. 

“Far aft, by the lee rail, two figures stood, so 
close that they seemed one. 

“A voice—that of a girl, soft, _low—rose like 
a sigh on the tropic night. . 


What does she say? W ho is she? Mr. 
Reader is in a land of warmth. He is one 
of the persons who stand aft, by the lee 
rail, on a boat in Bahama waters. A girl 
speaks. Anything might happen. It will in 
a moment. Mr. Reader knows that from 
experience. See how quickly a crowd 
gathers on a street when anything unusual 
occurs, Or merely appears to have occurred. 
One of the biggest factors in the make-up 
of any human-being is curiosity. Arouse 
that in Mr. Reader and you have an 
audience and the approval of the editor. 

The King can do no wrong. The King is 
unshakeably romantic ; the King is possessed 
of an immense curiosity; he likes action. 
What else do we need to know about him? 
In forthcoming issues of WriTErR’s DicEst, 
we will, from time to time, inspect and 
analyze this complex character, a knowledge 
of whose whims lands the editorial ac- 
ceptance check. 





Philology 


Y the way, do you know what the word 
“news” is derived from? We don’t 
give it as authority, but “n” “e” “w’” “s” 
forms the first letters of the four points of 


the compass, north, east, south and west. 
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idea. It is 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
| with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
f both for $5.00. 








USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


4 The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my eeeperigeion for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
; new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 








Step by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


Lesson 8. Write About the Things 
You Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot’ and 
“Crisis.” 


Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 


Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 

Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 18. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 

Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form, 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script, 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Ja/kies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 
just what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 
methods of screen production. No matter how unimportant 
your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years’ experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the 
biggest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. 
Write for free folder. References, if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Service Bureau 

219 Security Bldg., 


Dept. SA-1, Los Angeles 





Wanted—Stories, Novelettes,Serials 

For negotiation in American and British mar- 

kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 

pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 

1108 National Road, Elim Grove, W. Va. 
Ausiliary services, tf desired. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request 

Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 








YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 


We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 
Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
12205 Normal Bivd., Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


12,000 words. We report promptly and pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


Scientific Detective Monthly, published by the 
Techni-Craft Publishing Co., 96-98 Park Place, 
New York. First issue on the stands in January. 
“We are in the market for manuscripts which 
should have the following requirements. Only 
manuscripts in which science in some way is used 
in the story are considered. Science must be used 
either in the perpetration of the crime or in the 
solution thereof. Stories of the Arthur B. Reeve 
‘Craig Kennedy’ type can be used as an example of 
what is wanted. We pay on acceptance, from one- 
fourth to two cents a word, depending on quality 
of story and prominence of author." 


Thrilling Stories, 11 W. 12th St.. New York 
City, is not in the market for outside material. 
The contents of the magazine are furnished by 
staff writers. 


War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We want war flying stories 
dealing with the Western Front. Suspense should 
be sustained throughout, and a good degree of 
story-interest should be built up to accompany the 
rapid-fire action. Length of shorts—3000 to 8000; 
novelettes up to 25,000. We report in two weeks, 
and pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Editor. Issued monthly; 

“We consider only those 
and pay 


Bookwise, 
Ralph Sargent Bailey, 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
reviews written on definite assignment, 
according to length on publication.” 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. Sumner H. Blossom, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for short stories, 3000 to 5000 words; 
serials, 45,000 to 60,000 words; articles, 3500 to 
5000 words, and interesting people sketches of 
1000 to 1500 words. Photographs are accepted to 
accompany sketches. We report within a week, 
and pay on acceptance, rates according to value of 
material to us.” 


Juvenile Magazines 

The Boy’s Worid, Elgin, Ills. David C. Cook, 
Jr., Editor-in-chief; Edna J. Bradbury, Managing 
Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year. Sunday- 
school paper for ’teen-age boys. ‘We want stories 
for "teen-age boys, with suspense, mystery and 
‘teen-age lesson of right and wrong solved in a 
Christian way; occupation, information and ad- 
vice articles that will appeal to the up-to-date 








One writer sends word: 


into brand new stories that you’ve never seen. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, 





ENJOY EXPERT LITERARY HELP AT LITTLE COST 


“T want you to know how very pleased I am with your help. I think 
your criticisms are really working into my subconscious, 
And I’m so pleased, and so excited.” 
Ask for free test and full particulars for Salable Stories. 


2595 Florentina Avenue, 


because I feel them cropping out 


Alhambra, Cal. 
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Yours FREE! 


AGAZINE sections and special columns 

of the daily newspapers offer a rich field 
for the writer who wants to get ahead and 
at the same time make real money. 


If you can write articles that get checks 
instead of rejection slips, you can make ten 
times as much money, with no extra efforts 
by syndicating your writings. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


This valuable book of 188 pages, by one of the fore- 
most writers of syndicated articles, explains every 
step. It discusses the subject of syndicating from 
every angle; what sources to draw on for material, 
how to prepare your story, how to sell it; in fact, it 
ontains everything of value to the writer who is ambi- 
tious to make more money from his efforts 


This Book is Absolutely FREE! 


For a limited time only, you can secure a copy of 
this valuable book, absolutely free with a year’s sub- 
scription to WRITER’S DIGEST, or your renewal (to 
begin when your present subscription expires) at the 
regular rate of $2.00. 

Twelve issues of the writer’s favorite magazine and 
this 188-page book for $2.00. 























USE THE CONVENIENT CARD BELOW 


Mail Today—We Will Pay the POSTAGE 








Do You Want A Book 


FREE? 


MAIL THIS CARD NOW! 
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boys who are attending the Sunday Schools of 
today. Photographs for departments Science and 
Invention, and Curious Facts are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks, and payment 
varies with material furnished and ability of 
author.” 

John Martin’s Book, The Child’s Magazine, 300 
Fourth Ave, New York City. John Martin, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We are urgently in need of highest type of ju- 
venile material, out-of-the-ordinary stories, and 
verse covering range of child interest from three 
to twelve. We want real life stories of spirit, fanci- 
ful tales of vigor without sentimentality; historical, 
informative and nature articles, and stories; and 
original, not too difficult craft work for both boys 
and girls. Stories for older readers should range 
from 1500 to 2400 words; for those under eight, 
the maximum length is 1000 words. Art work is 
done under the supervision of and ordered by 
editor. Submitted art is seldom purchased. Hu- 
morous short or narrative long rhyme is consid- 
ered, not too subjective. We report within two 
weeks and pay on acceptance, at rate of one to three 
cents a word for prose, and 25c a line and upward 
for poetry.” 


Junior World, 2712 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Hazel A. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a 
year. “We want stories of adventure, and travel 
and animal stories of 2000 to 2500 words in length. 
Also can use informative articles and nature ar- 
ticles of 500 to 1000 words in length. Photographs 
of child activities, animals, are accepted. Poetry 


not over 16 lines in length is used. We report 
weekly, and pay $4.00 a thousand words month 
following acceptance.” 


St. Nicholas Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York. George F. Thomson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “All material 
must be for older children. We print nothing for 
little folk. We are interested in stories, 2000 to 
5000 words; articles, 500 to 2500 words, and verse 
of any length. We report within a month, and 
pay a cent a word and up on acceptance.” 


Olive Leaf, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago, III. 
John Helmer Olson, Editor. Issued weekly ; 60c 
a year. Juvenile magazine for Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
We use adventure tales of 500 words, and stories 
from child life that would interest children of the 


ages specified.” 


Playmate, published by A. R. Mueller Printing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. “We are looking for ju- 
venile short stories up to 1700 words, poems of 
about five verses, and editorials on child psychology. 
The unpleasant and gruesome are barred. We pay 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 


Sports Magazines 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. Frank A. 
Briggs, Editor. Issued weekly; 3 years for $2.00. 
Confined to Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico. Devoted to agriculture and live- 
stock, including rural homes. Length 500 to 1500 
(Continued on page 60) 














needs. 


Do You Wish to Make a Living From Your Writing? | 


Most of us make our beginning in the literary world as an avocation because financial 


returns from writing are seldom immediately adequate for support. 
must be willing to serve an apprenticeship and work our way up from a modest start. 
ARE YOU JUST DRIFTING? 
The mistake many new writers make is to write without consideration of definite market 
They endeavor to be “generally interesting.” 


markets for their work even if they do achieve an occasional sale. 
writing one must establish contact with at least several regular markets as well as endeavor to 


achieve recognition among the large circulation magazines. 
WRITE TO SELL! 
Writing is a highly specialized profession. The writer who would achieve steady financial 
return from magazine fiction must learn to specialize in types of stories he can best produce. 
You can sell steadily, too, if you will set out to produce material which the magazines need! 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL SALES GUIDANCE 


When a new client comes to me I want to know as much about him and his ambitions as possible. 


As in any profession, we 


The result is that they develop no steady 
To give one’s full time to 


A brief 


sketch of his life and previous success, together with a selection of his stories enables me to determine what 
types of fiction he is best fitted to write and to work out an intelligent plan of campaign likely to bring quick sales. 

I am particularly interested in developing writers who wish to make writing their life work. It makes no 
difference if they have never sold before—if they have the ambition and the ability to write what the market 
demands I can develop them to the point where they can comfortably devote their entire time to fiction writing. 
1 am also glad to work with the occasional writer and help him realize the most from the limited time he .can 
give to the work. 

If you wish to increase your sales, or even to make your first sale, 


"AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
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155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, syndicate 
material, and photographs. 
(Criticism Service When Desired.) 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible markets 
suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00, Prompt, careful attention 
given all manuscripts 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 


7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

767 E. 179 Street, New York City 
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DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 











A BOOK FOR 
EVERY WRITER AND 
READER OF MYSTERY FICTION! 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


A new edition, just issued, much enlarged and 
brought up to date by 


CAROLYN WELLS 


Noted author of 
The Maxwell Mystery 


_ There’s just absolutely nothing about detec- 
tive story methods, plots and characters that 
this book does not treat with utter finality. 


$2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please send me “The Tech- 
nique of the Mystery Story.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 49) 


And, as the versifier survives, these things 
multiply; and a slowly-woven circlet of 
laurel is reward enough for the slow travail 
that has produced it.” 

From this rather brief excerpt, it is ap- 
parent that Mr. Wood has himself trodden 
the thorny way; that he is blessed with a 
clarity of diction, and not devoid of a subtle 
humor, which makes the text excellent read- 
ing, aside from its lucid analysis of the 
whole realm of poesy, from its inception in 
the forgotten eras of the remote past, up 
to the present date. 

That portion of the book devoted to mod- 
ern, humorous and light verse will be found 
of exceptional value, as leading most 
definitely toward payment for one’s efforts. 

Mr. Wood, as a writer of published verse, 
as well as through his long tutoring of the 
unfledged in the class-room, has secured a 
firm grasp of his subject, and no one in any 
way interested in poetry, should deprive 
himself or herself of this excellently written 
digest of the entire problem. 

G. M. Kennepy. 


“The Craft of Poetry.” By Clement Wood. 
New York City: E. P. Dutton & Company. 





ST. NICHOLAS MS. NEEDS 
(Continued from page 35) 


a home or family story, an animal story, 
and perhaps a historical story. Serials are 
usually in six parts, of about 5000 words 
each. We use both historical and modern 
serials. 

St. Nicholas is occasionally in the market 
for short sketches of from 1500 to 2500 
words on such subjects as aviation, the 
youth of famous men and women, interest- 
ing nature studies, short travel sketches, un- 
usual professions or enterprises, for these 
youngsters are thinking about what they 
are going to be. 

While St. Nicholas aims to bring a clean, 
upright, sportsmanlike ideal to its readers, 
we do not want heavily moralized stories. 
Entertainment and human interest come first 
every time. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer's Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, ful] Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less ....... pmeedowean iced ean chek ca Soars peta ene cies $1.00 
Li 000 to 2,000 words .........- Piksndaesweaien (psdinwdeehveaentesewnene 1.60 
2000 to 3,000 words ........, beiduaeseensued :aiates AwRE I CROeReawae 2.25 
8,000 NN oo smintanicawrssesh weed eeen abe siGn Renee eNwaueeaen 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words ............. ibaa dies Datinenie ian abe ate p meee 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or thrce poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Specia! rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 7ic. Our typing 
gervice is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently wil! undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing-—Its Craftsmanship ( wegitiatel Lee enewieceuewedl $3.00 
Where and Tow to Sell Martpcrigte . «......occcccccs v0cc00000veccec seven 3.50 
Bet OF TRVEIIOR CHATECOTS CP GI). 5..0crcncccccsaccscccccscoevosceeccsee We 2.50 
ee EE oer gtnpumkssso0hsie~ kes cAweeawsewonaedeem sens 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing ( Robinson) SR TO ee RE etn TT 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .........cccccccccccccccsccccccccce 1.75 
Re EE 6 | ee ne re woes Se 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)........ a ee ae Ree oe ee 1.00 
Be PUNO 20 EME MUON DF WIRTR .o.c.occ cee ccsccdsvccesceseesscocess 1.20 
NE NE Ii 55s os <b echnecveeseueseuaecswsesesnioucusnens 1.00 
ee eos os tiruicda tebe nes Siskin eeethmnen wesc wencews 1,00 
Rhymes and Meters (Winslow)............-.0.0- Rpakewaseeewiawuds come 15 
Se OD Nee Be SR COPIED onic oo siviccsesevecccdvcvctesscanesiecee 65 
ee os ha RG a carte hoes Meh ae aS eNneeeNaEedewaeewahed 00 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language..................c00e- 2.15 
RI SE EN UII 0:5 cine op So nine cba Sea bebioweuNneewetdeeenese owls 2.65 
ee I iis oie 4s sash ans aa hoban tm kaewhGhe abs Gch skbexnawndtenn’ 25 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


"Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer's Bulletin. 

"Agnes M. Reeve ts well and faverabiy known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ ma - 
sines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified thei appreciation of 
searching, but kindly letters of eviticisn. 
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SWOT DOWOL DEO DWP WUT DET 


A “Brass Tacks” Talk 
to Writers 


YOU'VE doubtless been reading a good many advertise- 
ments about services to writers and about courses in 
writing. Perhaps you, like so many others, have been 
confused by the number and variety of individuals and 
institutes wanting to help you. achieve success or more 
success in fiction writing. ‘here’s no question that 
there’s some good in each of them. It’s like therapy: 
even quacks are able to effect a number of outstanding 
cures. That’s because some people can be improved in 
spite of the service rather than because of it. 


9G 


If you need training in writing, and even many experi- 
enced authors do, get down to the basic value of any 
service you examine. If you are going to enroll for a 
course, you are going to have to spend all the way from 
$30 to $120. It’s too late to find out how little or how 
much you are going to get after you’ve contracted to 
pay some organization for its course. It’s sure easy to 
be raisled by glowing promises, by elaborate catalogues 
and by showy books sent free to the student. These 
thinzs are ali very “nice,” but you don’t want to pay 
several hundred times their value. Especially as no mere 
book on writing is worth more than its cost at the book- 
store or the effort of going to the public library for it. 


9 


“Service” has a grand ring, but don’t be buncoed by 
it. When somebody promises you service, find out ex- 
actly what service you are getting. Make ’em get down 
to BRASS TACKS. 

The training you get in THE AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 
IST SIMPLIFIED TRA NING COURSE consists of the 
following: (1) An extensive and practical survey of 
short-story writing covered in 29 lessons; (2) elementary 
and advanced training through 109 assignments; (3) 
criticism of 50 original plots and developments ; (4) com- 
plete. constructive criticism of 7 original stories; (5) 
training in the 3 great divisions of fiction, enabling you 
thus to open up new fiction fields or avoid those for 
which you are not suited; (6) training in how to discover 
fictional material, how to outline the story and how to 
write the complete story, all in your own way; (7) train- 
ing in 11 ways to work out plots; (8) extensive market 
information; (9) free use_of Manuscript Selling Agency, 
Advisory Service, Book Service, and Extension Service; 
(10) a. year’s free subscription to S. T. C. News. 


at 


If it isn’t fancy catalogues, rosy promises and ex- 
pensive books you want, then dig deeper in the advertise- 
ments of schools and courses and institutes and see what 
you actually will get. ,Compare with what you get 
ee The Simplified Training Course. And as fer 
what S. T students are earning from the training, 
ies is no near comparison. Ask me for a free copy of 
our booklet ‘“The Way Past the Editor.” I'll gladly send 
you one and you can see for yourself the great value the 
training has had for others. 

A current magazine has five stories by S. T. C. stu- 
dents. Nine S._ T. students were given honorable 
mention in the O. Henry Award ~ 1929. Thousands of 
dollars are earned each month “. S._T. C, students. A 
half dozen magazines feature S. C. students on their 
covers this month. By all means, send for that copy 
of The Way Past the Editor. It'll give you a real idea 
of what “brass tacks” are. L. L. BURNS, Registrar, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


words. Payment of three-fourths to one cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison, New York, N.Y. 
Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “Good live hunting, fishing and 
camping stories with plenty of action are wanted. 
Practical articles that would tend to make life easier 
ior the outdoorsman also. Stories should run be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 words. We report within two 
weeks and pay one cent a word and up on accept- 


ance.” 

Motor Boat, 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Gerald T. White, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade journal for the motor 
boat and engine industry. “We are in the market 
for articles on successful boat and engine dealers 
and their methods of merchandising; descriptions 
ot successful boat builders’ plants with details of 
special systems they have found valuable; news of 
the motor boat industry outlining orders received, 
new models, etc.; not over 1000 words in length. 
Manuscripts intended for a specific issue must be 
in our hands by the first of the month preceding 
publication. We do not want fiction of any kind, 
cruise stories or articles about amateur builders. 
We report immediately and pay $10 a page on 
publication.” 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Harry McGuire, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “Narratives of actual hunt- 
ing and fishing experiences, well illustrated with 
photos, are desired. Also articles on nature sub- 
jects, not to exceed 3000 words in length. Occa- 
sional poems on same topics are used. We report 
within a month, and pay one-half to two cents a 
word on acceptance.” 


Motor Life, 3815 Armitage Ave.. Chicago, III. 
W. B. Reedy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; 
$2.50 a year. ‘We are in the market for touring 
articles (2000 words with good photographs), and 
news pertaining to motoring but not TRADE, as 
magazine goes direct to car owner. We pay one 
and a half cents a word with an allowance for pho- 
tographs.” 


The Sportsman, 60 Battery March, Boston, Mass. 
Richard E. Danielson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We need articles on 
amateur sport—tennis, golf, yachting, polo, fox 
hunting, fishing, etc., about 2500 words in length. 
Must be authoritative and of first quality. Photo- 
graphs of action, or illustrative of text, or of ex- 
ceptional pictorial interest, are accepted. We rarely 
use poetry. A report is made within a week, and 
payment on acceptance, at the rate of two cents 
a word, and $5.00 for photographs.” 





Trade Journals 


Building Economy, 2121 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Richard G. Collier, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “The 
only stories we use have to do with common brick 
and masonry construction of this material. All 
stories are illustrated liberally. Photos should ac- 
company anything submitted. The unusual types 
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are preferred, either in design, construction, or 
age. No type of building or brick used is barred, 
save the very ordinary of which there is an abun- 
dance everywhere. We generally pay on accept- 
ance, at rates dependent on value to us.” 

Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Main- 
tenance, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George T. Hook, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Trade journal addressing 
itself to sellers and users of motor trucks. “Arti- 
cles on all topics dealing with the sale and use of 
motor trucks, 1500 to 2000 words, are wanted. 
Photographs are accepted. We report within a 
week, and pay according to merit. Average rate 
is somewhat better than two cents a word.” 








Credit Monthly, 1 Park Ave., New York City. 
Rodman Gilder, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “Articles of not more than 
1500 words on relations between credit managers 
of wholesale concerns and their retail customers 
are solicited. We report promptly and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Draperies, 420 Lexington Ave. New York. 
Prentice Winchell, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “Feature articles and per- 
sonal interviews of about 1000 to 2000 words are 
wanted on merchandising and promotional ideas, 
policies and systems in the drapery departments 
of department stores and of drapery shops. Wher- 
ever possible, photographs of drapery department 
and buyer should accompany article. Also can use 
news items of particular interest to drapery buyers 
throughout the country, and selling stunt ideas. 
We pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Rudolph A. August, Managing Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly. Electrical Dealer is read 
each month by hardware dealers, chain store pur- 
chasing agents, electrical dealers and contractor 
dealers, electrical and hardware wholesaiers, house 
furnishing and furniture dealers, department, dry 
goods and general stores, electric light and power 
companies, and miscellaneous, including specialty 
shops. “We are interested in securing good ma 
terial of almost any length about the electrical re- 
tailing activities of any store selling any type of 
electrical goods intended for domestic use. We can 
use good articles on servicing activities by any 
store. In fact, we prefer articles representing the 
activities of the so-called non-electrical store—the 
hardware, department, furniture or house furnish- 
ing store—to articles describing the activities of 
electrical contractor, dealers or power companies, 
although the latter type are also acceptable. In 
addition, we can use articles dealing with some 
phases of retail administration not specifically 
electrical in tone if they are important enough. 
We prefer illustrated material. The matter of length 
is left to the contributor’s judgment. We want first 
rights in practically every instance and buy little 
of the material which is now being syndicated to 
such a great extent. Material worth publishing is 
usually worth a cent a word, and we pay up to five 
cents a word, on acceptance, although this is usu- 
ally made to so-called ‘big name’ writers in the 
business paper field.” 

(Continued on page 68) 










Test Your Story Writing 


~~ Ability FREE 
Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
: potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability, Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
\ 





power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives, ete. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting 





home study training. It develops style ability, 
Dr. Burton perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
~ successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive expert 
critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also klet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 623 Laird Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


T will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











A ccc cn 
STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 


revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 
—emeee DO copy, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 



















Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories. 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts. 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond paper 
with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her typing 
has the ‘‘checks appeal.”’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
45c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special 
rates on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 
Pacific Grove, California 








FEATURING 


Prompt and accurate typing at 50c a thou- 
sand words (including return postage), 
with minor corrections and carbon copy. 


V. V. ROSSI 
P. O. Box 415, Masontown, Pa. 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, and marketed 
at reasonable rates. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 








DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED 


Send me your rejected manuscript. You have probably 
made some slight mistake in technique. I can give you 
expert collaboration, criticism and typing service, and 
will market your story if you desire. Personal con- 
ference by appointment. 


JOS. L. DODGE 


Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 








BEFORE 
The Editor Buys - - - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two quick, ex- 
perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back in 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
official stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 
stationery. 


100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
814 x 11 inches 
100 second sheets for making 
carbon copies 
25 Manila Envelopes, 444x914 
25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for 


return purposes 


This high-grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WAR AND DETECTIVE 
MAGAZINES 


(Continued from page 21) 


tling adventure in every story, with a de- 
tective hero and theme. The atmosphere 
may be weird and bizarre. But weird 
stories without a detective slant are not de- 
sired. Payment is on acceptance, at 2c a 
word. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, is an- 
other “different” detective magazine, edited 
by Joseph T. Shaw. Promptness and cour- 
tesy, with the best rates, are a rule here. 
But the average “detective” stands little 
chance. Unusual stories, handled in an 
usual way, with plenty of story interest and 
the sterotyped detective left out, are what 
they want. The field includes western and 
adventure stories with the detective theme. 
Lengths to 15,000. 


T THE house of Clayton, 80 Lafayette 

Street, we find the old-timer Clues, and 
anew one, All Star Detective Stories. These 
are edited by Carl Happel, and pay 2c a 
word and up on acceptance. Clues wants 
detective, underworld and mystery stories 
that are rational and real, devoid of fantasy 
or weirdness. Shorts, 3000 to 6000; novel- 
ettes, 25,000 to 35,000; serials 45,000 to 
75,000 words, in four or six parts. 

The requirements of All Star Detective 
Stories are for mystery novelettes of the 
thriller type from 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
A slight love interest is permitted in this 
magazine, 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, is now edited by H. A. 
Keller. Detective novels of 60,000 to 75,- 
000 words are used, and true tales of de- 
tective work in articles of 1000 to 2500 
words. One cent a word is paid on accept- 
ance. 

Detective Fiction Weekly (formerly 
Flynn’s) at 280 Broadway, is a Munsey 
publication, with Howard V. Bloomfield at 
the helm. Detective articles, short stories, 
novelettes and serials are used, with pay- 
ment on acceptance at rate of one and one- 
half cent a word and up. 
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Puzzler Magazine, 454 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, is listed as using mystery stories 
in 1000 word lengths, at two cents a word 


on acceptance. Edna Mayo is editor. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, is edited by Edwin 
Baird, himself a well-known mystery story 
writer. He uses mystery, crime and detec- 
tive short stories from 1000 to 10,000 words, 
and novelettes up to 20,000. Also detective, 
crime and police articles 1500 to 3000 words. 
Rates are one cent and up on acceptance. 
But to hit the nail here stories must be good 
and somewhat “different.” 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York, is a MacFadden magazine, 
with the company slant. John Shuttleworth 
is editor. Stories here must be true fact 
stories of crime, interestingly told, and pref- 
erably with actual photos. Two cents a 
word is paid on acceptance. 

Gangster Stories, 25 West 43rd Street, 
is edited by Harold Hersey, and confines 
itself exclusively to novelettes. These should 
be good detective stories, and a gangster 
slant, as indicated by the title, will not be 
amiss, Rates are around a cent a word, 
about three weeks before publication. Re- 
ports are prompt. 

The Dragnet, put out by Magazine Pub- 
lishers at 67 West 44th Street, uses detec- 
tive stories in almost any length. Des,ite 
reports to the contrary, this magazine has 
not suspended. Reports are fairly slow. 
Payment is twenty days before publication, 
although that is usually within a fe. weeks 
after acceptance. Rates are stated to be 
from one to three cents a word. 

Underworld Mystery Stories, formerly 
put out by Magazine Publishers, has been 
taken over by its former publisher, at 551 
Fifth Avenue. Rumor has it that Under- 
world has suspended, but recent reports 
from the publishers gave no such indica- 
tion, and it continues to appear on the 
stands. It is probable that it will continue, 
having been a success for some time. Good 
detective and mystery stories, with a slant 
as indicated by the title, are used. Rates 
are about a cent a word. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 


Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 











Be 





FOUND—-A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
one carbon furnished. Write for details. 
Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 


511 Aldine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


Short-Story Writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Manuscripts correctly typed for publication; also expert 
criticism, literary revision, and sales service. Write 


today for full particulars. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameren St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manu- 
scripts. Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays 
sermons, poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. 
Free correction in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents 
thousand words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ 


helper. 
MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








-—TYPISTS WANTED!—_ 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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NG WRITERS! 


= SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
ki are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures 
fully described in our free book. Write for it 
Today. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

797 Earle Building, New York 


SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River’? (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 
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SONG MARKETING 
Wholesale and Retail 
If you have quality songs available, published 
or in manuscript form, ask us about membership. 
NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASS’N 
12205 Normal Blvd., Chicago 








Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge 0c. 
Rates for other services on request. 


FRED BOYER—Typist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















WANTED 


Several complete copies of the January, 
February, April, and June, 1929, issues 
of Writer’s Dicest. The first ten 
copies received will be favored with a 
six-months’ subscription to WRiTER’s 
Dicest. These copies are for use in 
making up our bound volumes. 


Mail copies flat to 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT 


Editor Writer’s Digest 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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6,000,000 COPIES SOLD 
(Continued from page 51) 


song is dead and forgotten in six months, 
is it not possible that the public would really 
welcome more songs of the “heart throb” 
kind—the Edgar Guest, James Whitcomb 
Riley sort of thing set to simple, homely 
melodies ? 

After some measure of success had come 
to her, due to her years of constant effort, 
Mrs. Bond went to southern California and 
it was there where she received the inspira- 
tion for “The End of a Perfect Day.” It 
was while she was viewing a glorious sunset 
from the top of Mt. Rubidoux in Riverside, 
Calif., with a party of friends that the 
thought came to her, “This is the end of a 
perfect day.” That same evening she wrote 
the words of the famous song, but it was 
not until about three months later that she 
composed the music. 


HIS is just another example of the often 

demonstrated fact that most successful 
song writers “think in titles.” They get a 
title, a word, or a phrase first and then build 
their lyric around that. Seldom, if ever, 
do they build a song around a complete ex- 
perience or story. What we are wont to 
call “waiting for inspiration” is simply wait- 
ing for the intrusion of a title or phrase into 
our minds. 

Some day some one is going to write an- 
other song that will prove as popular as 
“The End of a Perfect Day’ or “The 
Rosary.” But it will not be, in all prob- 
ability, a song that will sell in enormous 
quantities right at first. It will be a song 
that will grow on people, one that will wrap 
itself around their heartstrings until it be- 
comes almost a part of them. It probably 
will not be a jazzy foxtrot because, while 
foxtrots are snappy and all that, they are 
not comfortable to live with for very long 
periods. It will be a sort of sentimental 
ballad — unsophisticated, simple, homely, 
sincere. And it will be written by some 
one who will be as sincere and as unaffected 
as the song itself, because art invariably re- 
veals the artist. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


' | || SERVICE for WRITERS 


RITER’S DIGEST readers are writers. That’s their business. WRiTER’s 
DicEsT is sincerely interested that their business prospers. If your manu- 


‘ scripts are not selling, the Dicest would like to help you. Perhaps an awkward- 
7 ; ness of expression, an inconsistency, a weak plot, a poor ending—any one of a 
d thousand technical errors is holding back your work. Or perhaps you are not 
- acquainted directly with the editors’ current wants. Or perhaps you are an 
t aspiring beginner and haven’t learned the knack of professional writing. 

t Writer’s Dicest will help you sell your manuscripts by pointing out your 


errors or revising your work. Once you learn the barriers in your path and 
remove them, the road to success is open to you. 


When The Checks Come Home 


e eee you have said to yourself: “I know there’s something wrong in my work, but 

what it is I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” The writers chosen to 
serve on the DIGEST’S Criticism department know the struggle of the beginner is difficult 
and sympathize with his striving. With a background of much experience, they are able to 
show you how to improve your manuscripts and to fit them to editorial needs. In their hands, 
your manuscripts are criticised as sincerely as their own. When YOUR checks come in, you 
11 will taste the finest fruits of a writer’s striving. Send your manuscripts today and learn at 
once what is wrong. With each criticism, you wiil receive the logical and present market 


or om 


iva 























: for your work. 
ry. 
ss Out of the Red! Reasonable Rates! 
When a business firm loses money, the 
ce) exact figures are carefully noted in RED INK. The eviticlons department charges only r 
vow 4 d il th nominal fee in spite of the high quality of 
Checks and rechecks are made until the source service rendered. The charges are based on 
[- of leakage is found, to be promptly stopped the length of the manuscript: 
up. Out of the red often comes the hint to 
01 greater prosperity. Only $1.00 per thousand words up to 5,000. 
Writers are a notoriously careless lot. . 
When their manuscripts fail to sell, they sel- Oe Soe ae Sent words between 
dom bother to erase the red ink of fruitless " ie 
= idea and iabor. They pack away their troubles Arrangements will be made for longer 
1S with their manuscripts and force a smile. manuscripts. 
| It is a wasteful business. Wolfram Hill Verse will be criticised for but 5c per line, 
1 wasted time and postage sending around his with a minimum charge of $1.00. Over 100 
manuscript “Man Who Lived 99 Years” and “ pabeatiay ts per line — 
b= received nothing but rejections. The manu- 4 ‘ 
script seemed destined for the old trunk up- Revision suggestions with specific market in- 
1S stairs. But he sent it to the criticism depart- formation for your story is but twice as much 
ment of Writer’s Digest for revision, and sold as the above rates. Revision will prepare the 
lg it at ~~ to = ye _—<<—" — manuscript to appeal directly to the sug- 
zine. rs. Veve Ken » « oledo, io, gested markets. 
ip writes: “What a friend you are proving to 2 . ’ 
be! Thank you!” E. A. Ardent, of Detroit, We also offer typing service for which we 
e- writes: “I just sold my story “Gingerale” to charge 75c per thousand words—for poetry 
| College Humor for $75.00, which you criti- and songs, 2c per line. The typing is done 
y cised.” Mr. Elwood B. Haworth, Jr., of Pitts- by expert typists on good quality paper, and 
le burgh, says: “I certainly appreciated and the price includes one complete set of carbons. 
benefited immensely from your letter—it was The rates are indeed low compared with the 
re worth many times the small amount I paid results of this friendly, heipful service. 
for it. Writer’s Digest wants to help you and be- 
ig You can be able to write us news as grati- lieves it can. Is it not worth while to inves- 
fying. e wi e as pleased to hear it as you. tigate this offer 
al ying. W li b 1 d toh i i his offer? 
ly; 
9 7 +. - 
ne WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Department 
ed 
ie 22 E. 12th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








CRITICISM THAT IS SINCERE, INTENSIVE, 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

75c per thousand words. TYPING—ACCURATE, 

PROMPT. Carbon, Minor Corrections, Extra first 

and last pages. 40c per thousand words. Special rates 

for Criticism and Typing Service on Mss. over 


10,000 words. 
W. D. MARSHBURN 
1107 Fairview Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 








TYPING AND CRITICISM 


Fair and honest consideration, frank but constructive. 
Special attention to works of psychological, philosophical, 
historical or religious nature. Research. Special rates for 
books and poetry. Will assist in marketing at cost if desired. 
Rates: Typing, 50c per thousand. Criticism, 70c per thousand, 

Minor corrections and suggestions free. 


THRELKELD-MORRELL BOOK CO. 
RENSSELAER, INDIANA 








A new idea in Mss. Service— 


e . 
The Manuscript Guild 
Develops New Writers 
1. It discovers new talent. 
2. It trains and promotes promising authors. 
3. Special sales force sells their work. 
Write for our unique agency and publication hook-up. 
No reading charge. 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 

















H. G. WELLS 


E have just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


H. G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 
material in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 
copy at once for four dollars from 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITING NOVELS TO SELL 
(Continued from page 32) 


“Without thought he began to rock the child 
like any suburban father. The Malays stood 
in a circle, brown, naked, immobile onlookers, 
and the lines in the mate’s face deepened. 
Cap’n Whelan shuffled from foot to foot, mut- 
tering blasphemies and foul words. 

“‘Can’t very well chuck it into the ditch, 
Mister—can we? ... Mister, that kid’s neg- 
lected, hungry and dirty. That kid, Mister, 
stinks !’” 

At first he lets the Japanese cook attend 
to the child’s needs, but pretty soon he wants 
to bathe the strange little human himself. 
Here we get some very clever characteriza- 
tion through the character’s thoughts about 
what he is doing and experiencing. Never 
neglect this phase of characterization, for it 
is always splendidly effective when well 
done. 


“Cap’n Whelan made clucking noises with 
his tongue and swore cheerfully. The baby 
cried at times, but he accepted that. It seemed 
that tears were part of a kid. 

“Queer,” thought Cap’n Whelan, as_ his 
clumsy hands splashed the soapy water about, 
a little ‘un. Soft. Little. If you weren't 
careful you could smash it all to hell with one 
hand. Like there was no bones in it. The way 
its fingers and toes curled up, all pink. Help- 
less, too. You took your hand away—so! and 
it fell over. Drunk again! And if you tickled 
its stomach it crowed like a rooster. A funny 
little bastard!” 

It doesn’t take much of this kind of char- 
acterization to give one a pretty clear idea 
of Cap’n Whelan, even if one has never met 
a bucko skipper in the flesh. And if one 
has, one recognizes a portrait painted to the 
life. Need it be added that Collins is think- 
ing of getting entertainment value into his 
characterization at every sentence he, writes? 

Never forget the supreme importance of 
climax in your characterization. It is neces- 
sary to bring the main characterization to a 
climax just as you bring the plot itself to 
a climax. Indeed, the two climaxes are 
welded in most good novels, synchronizing 
in one “big punch.” This is, of course, true 


of “The Painted Veil.” 


OW let us consider some very terse 
touches of characterization, mere 
thumbnail sketches, so to speak, which yet 
etch the character with the clearness of a 
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cameo. They are the work of an expert 
, “sedi P MANUSCRIPTS 
craftsman, Stephen Chalmers, and they are . ‘ : ; 
; ‘ ; = Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
contained in his mystery novel, “House of neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
- ” : a . ° words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
the Two Green Eyes, which was one of sapianiiiaee. 
Crime Club S selections. Unlike most sleuth MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
stuff, this novel is admirably written. 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 
A Tenderloin girl: “A chic little thing who 2 ' 
carried a handbag and seemed to be bound Expert Service to Authors! 
nowhere with the carefully assumed air of big sone 7 piri oe ge a of menmmaceiets: wate 
4 . sary tor editors’ acceptance yping, 50c per 1600 worc 
having a definite and immediate engagement Careful revision and typing, 73c per 1000 words, Carbon 
somewhere. copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 


paid. All work receives immediate attention. 


Tenderloin plain-clothes men, unconsciously 
LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 








broadcasting their identity: “Certain civilians : h 
with large feet; men who stood or walked 218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 
in pairs, with their hands clasped behind them; 
men who chewed tobacco and expectorated AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 
unanimously and at regular intervals. They Let us prepare your manuscripts and get results. 
ea —— but merely turned their heads, Prompt and efficient service guaranteed. ’ Reasonable 
and jer ed a mouth corner mysteriously.” rates. Our business almost doubled last month. 
. oe “s ERS LIKE OUR SERVICE—SO WILL YOU. 
A Tenderloin newspaper man: ‘A cross be- tal eso B ced eB ng “— ' 
tween a gentleman and a sinner. IDEAL TYPING BUREAU 
Another Tenderloin. newspaper man, a pasty- P. O. Box 1105, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
faced, unwholesome individual: “He looked 
like a pale worm that has lived long under a 
rotten board.” NEATLY T 
A decent but intoxicated chap, who isn’t cer Ou 
as drunk as he might be: “A ship rudderless, : i 
but not quite derelict.” 50c¢ per thousand words ; poetry, 2c a line. Car- 
bon included, and minor corrections in grammar. 
One finds such touches of terse, epigram- JEANNETTE BARTON : 
matic characterization all through this very | | 67 West Elm Street, re, oo 





readable novel. They are applied to every THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 


one of the numerous characters. This book By Henry Albert Phillips 
2S = wa , = - a This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
deserves careful study for thoroughness in protifie writer cam lh them oUt, Gives complete system for 
“har j j thi 17 . r ssembling, flin; nd using plot material, with a complete index 
characterization, to which most writers of of plot subjects alphabetically’ arranged with cross references. 
mystery stories fail to pay the attention Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
yore om ' WRITER'S DIGEST 


they should. Chalmers makes you see every | | 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


character, however slight or ephemeral may 
EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 


be the part that character plays. He teaches 

you the importance of the little touches. so Will ty pe. manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
if . See making minor corrections. 50c thousand words ; 
often forgotten by the strivers after big | | 2c a line; one carbon free. SATISFACTION 
effects, yet so powerful to give a novel the GUARANTEED. 


sister MRS. O. L. SPEEDEN 
flavor of readability. P. 0. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 


Space does not allow quotation of deft 
atmospheric touches. After all, is it neces- 








THE TEXAS TYPIST 


Gives manuscripts an editorial appeal that helps them 


sary? If you can characterize well, vou j ‘eel 
% a if sell. Prompt service—accuracy unexcelled. Stories— 
can handle acceptably your other material. articles—anything. 50c per 1,000 words. Carbon; 
extra first page. 10% discount on 10,000 words or over. 


It would be strange indeed if the author 
who can make the reader see a person could 
not make him see a place. 


WILLIAM C. BROWN 


Route 2, Box 5, Brownfield, Texas 

















s&s PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $S& 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. 
books to sell. You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 
508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Not a school—no courses or 
Original 
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HERE’S HOWE! 


To Dress Your Manuscripts 


Howecraft Service. ..80c a thousand words 
Includes neat typing, carbon copy, minor correc- 
tions, extra first and last sheets, marketing envel- 
opes and list of most likely markets. 

Typing............50c a thousand words 
Includes carbon copy, minor corrections, 

Shorts, Humor, Poetry, etc......1lc a line 
We will not prepare material we believe unsalable 
without first making suggestions for its revision. 
Low rates on quantity work. Inquiry invited. 

SONGWRITERS 


A common sense service for you, too. Inquire 


HOWECRAFT SERVICE 


P. O. Box 309, Fortuna, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED IN 
APPROVED FORM 


50c per 1000 words—proof-read. Minor corrections, 
carbon copy free. Neat work. Prompt service. Poetry, 
2c per line. Special rates on lengthy Manuscripts and 


poems. 
KATHRYN H. MACK 








646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 








——oooIlIyIyIIIII——————————_———— 
NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPING 
at 40c per 1000 words. I will make minor correc- 
tions and furnish one carbon copy. 


MRS. ARLIE PROCTOR 


Box 1506, Pampa, Texas 


TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 


PD NNN s6 sc ccracecseacceevewnne 40c a thousand words. 
Revision without typing........+++++- 40c a thousand words. 
(Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 

paragraphing, etc.) 

Typing with revision........eeeeeeess 60c a thousand words. 
POCMS...cccccccccvcccccccccccccccscvecereseccoees 2c a line, 
Five market suggestions if wanted. Further information 


on inquiry. 
cCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 
New Castle, Pa. 





M 
305 Milton Street, 





There is No Better Typing— 
Anywhere at any Price! Rates to all: 60c per 1,000 
words; poetry, 2c per line. Carbons, minor corrections 
included. . 
Finished work back in the mails 48 hours after receipt 
regardless of length. 
HIGH SPEED TYPISTS 


Box 410, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


(neat and accurate) 


Under 10,000 wordS....cccccccccescescvcecs 50c per M 
10,000 to 70,000 words....ecesessereevees 40c per M 
Over 70,000 words......seeseseseeseeecees 35c per M 


including carbon copy. 

All manuscripts given prompt attention and typed by ex- 
perienced author’s typist. Work strictly first class. Manu- 
scripts mailed flat, registered mail. 

FLORENCE LARKINS 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





36 Linneaen St. 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Verse, 








All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Dept. W.0., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa- 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


Women’s and Household Publications 
Delineator, 161 6th Ave., New York. Oscar 


Graeve, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use short stories, love stories, 
human interest stories, dramatic and emotional 


stories, and travel articles, on agreement. Very 
little verse is accepted. We report within two 
weeks and pay first-class rates two weeks after 
acceptance.” 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; 50c a year. Women’s magazine directed 
primarily to towns under 10,000. “We are in the 
market for the following material: Fiction of vari- 
ous types—serials, 30,000 to 50,000 words; short sto- 
ries, 2500 to 6000 words; short short stories under 
1000 words. Poetry, usually under 20 lines, though 
occasionally an exceptional poem or poem sequence 
to fill an entire page, is used. Poetry must be rela- 
tively simple but must have quality. Special ar- 
ticles on family, household and other topics. These 
must be popular but authoritative. Art work is 
considered only on arrangement. We are always 
hospitable to new ideas for features, contests, ar- 
ticles, etc. We report within two weeks, and pay 
two cents a word and up for prose on acceptance, 
and 50c a line for poetry.” 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, serials, articles and poetry, and 
pay according to type of material on acceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 

American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox Bldg.. 
1523 L. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Ovid But- 
ler, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “Our greatest need for 1930 is for articles 
of about 2000 words (or shorter) dealing with 
forest or outdoor people—men who plant trees, 
famous and picturesque guides, etc. We need sev- 
eral good stories on bird life, and fishing and hunt- 
ing of not more than 3000 words. Always looking 
for short filler material of about 500 words. All 
material should be well illustrated. We are over- 
stocked at present with travel or descriptive or out- 
door experience stories. Also well stocked with 
fiction. Popular articles, stories and photographs 
dealing with trees, forests, reforestation, lumber- 
ing, wild life, hunting, fishing, exploration and 
other phases of forest life up to 3000 words will be 
considered. However, we are well stocked and the 
story must be exceptional to make the grade. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one cent a word 
and up.” 

B’Nai B’rith Magazine, 70 Electric Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Alfred M. Cohen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. The National 
Jewish Monthly (Literary). “We use articles, es- 
says, interviews, feature stories, and fiction of not 
more than 3000 words—if illustrated 2000 to 2500 
words. All manuscripts must be on subjects of 
general Jewish interest, for the magazine is a re- 
flection of Jewish life in America. We do not want 
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poetry. Manuscripts are reported on in four weeks, 
and we pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Child Welfare, The National Parent-Tcacher 
Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Martha Sprague Mason, Editor. Issued 
monthly except August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We can use educational material of approximately 
1500 words in length. Also accept photographs 
and occasional poems. We report promptly and 
pay one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 





The Cunarder, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Edith Shepard MacNutt, Editor. Travel Magazine. 
“We are especially interested in manuscripts which 
play up the pleasures and comforts of sea travel. 
Our usual rate for articles of 1500 words (with 
photos) is $35 to $50 each. Manuscripts should 
be in our hands at least a month and a half in 
advance of publication date. The following is our 
schedule: January—The Near East; February— 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland; March 
—England, Scotland, Ireland; April—India, Java, 
Bali, Siam, etc.; May—Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland; June—Eastern Europe; July — Italy, 
Spain, France; August—China, Japan; September 
—Canada, United States, Mexico, South America; 
October—West Indies; November—The Mediter- 
ranean; December—Havana. We want fiction with 
some background of sea travel interest that will 
encourage travel by sea.” 





Cotton Ginners’ Journal, 109 Race St., Dallas, 
Texas. Austin E. Burges, Editor. “We will pay 
up to one cent a word on the first of the month 





READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, ic per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 








TYPING 
40c per thousand words; 2c poetry. Minor 
errors corrected. 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON 
5022 S. Parkway, Apt. 18, Chicago, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
typed promptly on good paper—50c a thousand 
words with two carbon copies. Poetry, 2c a 
line. Cash must accompany order. 
EDITH O. MONTGOMERY 


Experienced typist 


1615 F. Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 














AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


FANNIE ELDRIDGE 


823 Pine Street, Texarkana, Texas 











OWN A 


Roget’s Treasury of Words 


Roget’s Synonyms and Antonyms 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Roget’s Thesaurus contains the synonyms and antonyms of practically every word in the English 
language which you will ever have occasion to use. This Thesaurus has established over many 
years a splendid reputation among writers and students. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


New revised and enlarged edition. Cloth bound, 691 pages; size 542x8%........... $2.50 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 
Popular edition. 750 pages, 12 mo., cloth bound..........sscccwcccessceccccesenee $1.60 


Abridged from “Roget’s International Thesaurus,’ 
English synonyms, word formation, prefixes, suffixes, roots, foreign words and 
phrases, and abbreviations. 500 pages, cloth bound.............cceeeeeeeseeeeerece $1.50 


653 pages, giving both synonym and antonym, cloth bound, size 6x9%............. $3.75 


ROGET 


, 


with chapters on the growth of 

















Gentlemen: 
| Send me Roget’s Thesaurus No............... I enclose $........e008 | 
PRET 0c Sie iuugas abuts ceahacten dis Menai seeNehenhse oes naukesiener ernhe —_ 
MEE 555.650 56S KER S HESSEN EOS TRON 8 ORO NADER EEOSR OOO ER ORERS 
IR ot cla ciara tel anche tebe ewes av ee rea a tere BGK sic 0stkbteesesesss 
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DICK COLE 


Commercial Writer and Artist 
Lincoln Heights — Station A 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Non-fiction articles “‘pepped up’’ and embellished with 
illustrations. 

Concise, constructive criticism—minus flattery—fiction and 
non-fiction. 

Stories and articles with prospective sale value revised. 
Word perfect typing 50c per M. 

Limited sales’ service offered to exceptional material for 
the ‘‘talkies.’” Market very limited—a 100 to 1 shot at the 
best—but a sale in this field means a four-figure check. 
Originality, snappy action, and good lines essential factors, 

I offer painstaking co-operation, but I can’t make a heavy 


wallet from a sow’s ear. 

Send manuscript with $1.00 fee—plus postage—for pre- 
liminary report. I reserve the right to return any manuscript 
and fee without comment if I deem it unsalable. 











20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 


Critics say that unless you've that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you’re not a professional. Let me 
shoulder the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 

MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 








WANT TYPING DONE? 


Write me fer specimen and prices 


CLARA A. MILLS 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MISSOURI 








AUTHORS! WE OFFER YOU 


letter perfect copy of your manuscripts ; high grade 
bond paper; clear carbon copy; corrections if desired; 
prompt return with satisfaction guaranteed. 50 cents a 


10¢0 words. FOR A-1 RESULTS address, 
MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 


Formerly of 732 17th Ave. 
4914 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
‘O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 
Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















Writer's Digest 


following publication, for articles of about 2000 
words concerning successful cotton ginners in 
Texas. Would consider stories about ginners in 
cther States, if unusually good. 


Kuth’s “International Humor” Magazine, Room 
911, 101 W. 3lst St., New York, N. Y. Isaac W. 
Ullman, President and Manager. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Type of magazine: 
Peppy, snappy stories of Parisian, Broadway and 
Spanish life—zippy, breezy, short stories of hu- 
morous and dramatic nature. “We use the average 
type material such as Pep, Breezy Stories, Snappy 
Stories, and others of that stripe. Clean, whole- 
some, peppy humor desired, with plenty of sex 
element and zest. Art work can be used, but no 
photos. We do not buy poetry. We pay on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half to one cent a word. 


The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Paul R. Milton. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use 
articles on any branch of musical show business, 
or teacher and pupil with news on self-help angle, 
of 2500 to 3000 words. We suggest you query 
before submitting material. We report within 
three weeks, and pay two cents a word on accept- 
ance.” 


Fur Age Weekly, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 
L. M. Bookbinder, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Primarily a newspaper. “We 
desire retail fur mews—not re-writes of ads— 
quoting authority, of 100 to 150 words. Also use 
photographs with a fur news interest, for which 
we pay $2.00 apiece. We do not return manu- 
scripts unless requested. We pay a cent a word. 
Have monthly accounts with correspondents.” 


Furniture Age, 2225-39 Herndon St., Chicago, 
Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 
a year. Merchandising business paper. “We are 
in the market for articles of 200 to 1500 words, 
describing and illustrating profitable and new ideas_ 
in the merchandising, display, advertising and sell- 
ing of furniture, rugs, linoleum, draperies, radio 
and other home accessories except pianos. Also 
success stories about outstanding furniture mer- 
chants, stunts that have increased sales, inter- 
views with top-notch furniture salesmen as to 
their methods, etc. Particularly in the market 
for credit and collection articles detailing success- 
ful methods of furniture and department stores. 
All articles must be illustrated. We pay one cent 
a word and $2 for photographs.” 

Restaurant Management, 40 E. 49th St.. New 
York City. Ray Fling, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are interested in 
restaurant operation articles preferably of 1500 
words or less; also business confessions, contro- 
versial and biographical articles or stories about 
leading restaurant men. We pay a minimum of one 
cent a word on acceptance.” 


Home Topics, Jordan St., Knott Mill, Manches- 
ter, England. A Catholic weekly. “We use simple 
domestic and love stories, especially those with 
strong Catholic appeal. We pay according to value 
to us after publication.” 
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Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. Helen Havener, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. A publication 
for business and professional women. “We are in 
the market for articles of general character dealing 
with all phases of the business woman’s problem; 
articles dealing with national and international af- 
fairs which emphasize the woman’s viewpoint or the 
participation of women; light, humorous articles 
taken from phases of business experience; an 
occasional poem relative to business women, and 
stories of women’s activities. Length varies from 
800 words for the light, humorous articles, to 2000 
werds for articles of more serious type. Photo- 
graphs are always used with achievement articles. 
We report within a month and pay $10 to $35 
on acceptance.” 


Merchandising Publishing Corp., 109 S. 9th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. H. G. Heitzburg, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “Our manuscript files are all heavily 
loaded. Send photos on approval suitable for trade 
magazines going to Retail Meat and Grocery Deal- 
ers, Dry Cleaners and Dyers, Warm Air Furnace 
Dealers.” 





Ramer Reviews, Inc., 120 W. 42nd St. New 
York. “We would like to receive jokes of a snappy, 
peppy nature, for which we will pay one cent a 
word, and no less than $1 each for those that are 
accepted. Address the Joke Editor.” 





The Southwest Magazine of Texas, 709-715 Jones 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. W. N. Beard, Editor. 
A Magazine supplement (illustrated) furnished 
monthly to good country weekly papers in Texas 
and Oklahoma. “We use no fiction, but are in 
the market for historical or narrative stories relat- 
ing to Texas and Oklahoma, especially if they 
relate to pioneer days in these two states. We also 
use a moderate number of articles relating to any 
subject that would interest well-to-do farmers and 
village and small-town people in these two states. 
We pay about $10 for an article of 1200 to 2000 
words.” 


Discontinued 


Garment Saleswoman, 416 Auditorium Garage 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Hearts, 112 W. 44th St., New York. 

Fame and Fortune, 79 7th Ave., New York City. 

Loving Hearts, 57 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Heart Throbs,:1926 Broadway, New York City. 

Airplane Stories, 100 W. 42nd St... New York 
City. 

Golden West, 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Romance, Butterick Bldg., New York City. 

Tales of Danger and Daring, published by Mac- 
fadden Publications, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, has suspended publication. This magazine 
may be taken over later by the Good Story Maga- 
zine Group, 25 W. 48rd St., under the Jungle 
Stories. 








A GUARANTEE 


f am, to my knowledge, the only critic who 
gives such an unusual guarantee, and the 
reason I can do it ts because I know my 
subject and have a genuine service to render. 


These guarantees are: 


ON THE FOUR MONTH COURSE 


Any student who at the end of two weeks has 
not a new conception of his work, and the short- 
story as a whole, is urged to make application 
and receive his money back. 


ON INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM 


If I do not give you a more complete, a more 

accurate and straightforward criticism, I shall 

gladly refund your every cent. 

It is natural that such a service’s fee 
more than the mediocre: 


The four month course - - - $120.00 
Individual criticism (5,000 words) 15.00 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
1203 Chambers Street, Trenton, N. J. 


NOTE: I work directly upon the script with the 
author-student, and employ no bookish philosophy. We 
aim at a market and go after it. In such a service it 
is necessary that I select and limit my students, which 
I do. These who can commute by rail or auto are 
so urged. 








TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed, 35c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
One carbon copy. 


(MISS) JESSIE SOWARD 
LENOIR CITY, TENNESSEE 








AUTHORS 


Let us type your manuscripts right. Prompt, 
satisfactory service. Minor corrections, car- 
bon and postage. 50c a 1,000; poetry, 2c a line. 
Good bond paper. Editor's requirements met. 


ZELMA MERCER 
34 Highland Ave., Moundsville, W. Va. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT rerared_by_ us 


means that it is 
letter-perfect; that it is in the correct form; that it 
will favorably impress the editor. 
Our Free Introductory Offer will interest you. Write 
for full information AT ONCE 


BETTER TYPING BUREAU 
“All that the name implies” 
$27 W. Delaware St., Evansville, Ind. 
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WRITERS: 


Manuscripts correctly typed for publica- 
tion at low rates. Samples on request. 


S. B. QUATTLEBAUM 
Manuscript Typist 
Fort Gaines, Georgia 
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New Books for Your Library 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


occcee $250 Contemporary Short Stories..........0..++-$2.50 
G. H. Gerould 

One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 5.00 
Edwin A. Groszier 


Art of Inventing Characters......... 
Georges Polti 
The Correct Word and How to Use It...... - 1.65 


J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English..... sive@at -. 1.75 Chats on Feature Writing...........00+0+++ 2.78, 
Frank Vizetelly Hi. F. Harrington 

Fiction Writing for Profit......c.esscoccece 2.50 Commercial Side of Literature..... reseeeese ae 
Joseph and Cumberland Michael Joseph 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 Notable Short Stories.........esceescscess 1.20 


Arthur S. Hoffman E. B. Knickerbocker 


How to Prepare Manuscripts........0++++++ 1.00 Development of the American Short Story... 2.50 
Emma Gary Wallace F. Pattee 

How _to Syndicate Manuscripts..........-- - 1.00 Principles of Criticism............e.eeee+++ 2.00 
Felix J. Koch W. Basil Worsfold 

How to Write a Short Story...........-+++. 1.75 Playwriting for Profit........ echanaes iawn eee 


Arthur E. Krows 


Michael Joseph 
eseeeeeeee 1.00 The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama.........10.00 


How to Write Short Stories..... 
L. Josephine Bridgart Sheldon Cheney 

Juvenile Story Writing..........+-+++ sees 210 The Man Behind the Book...........+-+++- 2.50 
Robinson Henry Van Dyke 


Modern Writers at Work..............++++ 3.00 


Practical Journaliam...ccoccsccccccccccccess 200 
J. K. Piercy 


Edwin L. Shuman 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 Magazine Article Writing....... cocscoccess BO 
John Gallishaw E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 
Plot of the Short Story....... rer er Terr 1.50 Handbook for Readers and Writers......... 3.50 
Henry Albert Phillips Henrietta Gerwig 
Pistting Che Shert Story ccccccccccccccccsce BOD ShaWaWORS cccccceccccccccseccsscsvecees 140 
hunn John Cann Bailey 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer..... - 1.65 Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Frank Vizetelly WHERE ccccccccvcewcvevecescvsseccsesss EBD 
Roget’s Thesaurus.........+.. eenetoeuenene 2.50 Agnes M. Reeve 
Peter Mark Roget Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
ee ey re . 1.50 James Knapp Reeve 
Henry Albert Philiips Library of Poetry and Song—3 Volumes..... 8.00 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 William Cullen Bryant 
Walker Wit and Humor—6 Volumes...........- cove 800 
How to Write Serial Fiction.............++. 2.50 Anthology 
Michael Joseph Se 5 60s 0s siscinensceses<cces BR 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 Hazel Cooley and Norman Corwin 
Wm. B. McCourtie Best Short Stories of 1929.........eeeeee+0 2.50 
Writers Desk Boek..ccccscocccccccscoesee 180 Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
Wm. Dana Orcutt Free Lancing for Forty Magazines........... 2.50 
TOO Wetter 6 TAPES cccccccccccccccccosss 1.06 Edward Mott Woolley 
Writer’s Digest Country Journalism............ coccccccccs StS 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual.. 1.00 Charles Laurel Allen 
Harry V. Maritim Writing for Real Money..........ees++ee0+ 1.50 
Elements of Plot Construction............. .50 Edward Mott Woolley 
1.00 


Richard K. Abbott Writer’s Word List No. 2...... Sante aera 


Writing the Short Story..........ceseeee+ 225 C. V. Sholl 
J. Berg Esenwein This Business of Operations.............+++ 1.00 


Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good James Radley 
WEE: 2 iecewevaaereconee ied staseenaewe eT Se iecicccusess (eeinsiawen Te 
John Manly and Edith Rickert WHINE cccccccccccccvecccocccccccecceces BOO 
Synonyms and Antonyms...........++++.++ 3,00 Ray Palmer Baker and Wm. Haller 
F. S. Allen Winston Simplified Dictionary.............. 5.00 
eeeee 3.00 Points About Poetry......cccccesecsccsese 1.00 


Oe eee ee eee 
Phil Buck, Je. Donald G. French 
I TD isc cece swavccecs-e cococce SD Concise Oxford Dictionary....... sutbessened Te 
Crabb H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
CN ON NOD sas dcccon'e sce vanes «- 160 Modern English Usage...........cccccccese 32S 
H. W. Fowler 


W. J. Dawson 


WRITER'S DIGEST, ORDER BLANK 


22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DG Bavicteocaeoecse (currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 


following books: 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, I received the following unsolicited letter from one of 
my clients, whom I have helped in my Criticism and Sales Service and in my Profes- 


sional Collaboration Service: 





“1 ny tt 
Dear Mr. D’Orsay: ! I ( 

Let me give you a brief survey of what I've m reg x 
done since I completed the Professional Col ren opular ntri tor f 
laboration coaching under you and you told m« aidan 4], eee te the a P 
I could now stand on my own feet sav : “a \ mes - @ 

I submitted my first independent story t 
Sport Stories, one of the Street & Smith group ; ‘ a 
of magazines, and IT SOLD. Later, I submitted : pat 
others there, and have been rewarded by a nice 
lot of acceptances. I have also sold three stories 
to Argosy-All Story, and seem to have won a 
permanent berth with Mr. Bittner ‘ ane £ 4} ++ ; ¢ 


My total of acceptances is mounting with 
pleasing steadiness I have now dropped a part 
of my salaried work, finding that the time can 
be much more profitably employed in writing 
and am expecting to make writing my entire 
occupation within another twelve months. 

Now, with this feeling of exaltation, of ac 
complishment, upon me, I think it is only proper 
that I should extend my sincere thanks to the 
man who has made it possible for me to turn 
out acceptable material in so short a space of 


time 1 am absolutely satisfied in my own mind 
that it would have taken me years to attract 
editorial attention—perhaps I never would hav 
accomplished it—except for your very excep 
tional training and constant help 

Printed words sound very trite, don't they 
But, just the same, my thank-yous come from 


the heart, and | only hope the time may come 


when I will have the opportunity of meeting you 





and expressing verbally to you what I really . 
feel And I am certainly going to do all I can 


to direct would-be writers from the fakes and CRITICISM AND SALES 
humbues who infest the game and int your SERVICE 


own competent hands 





Terms (each ms.charged for separately) 
de eme F of ’ you have ~ 
With kindest remembrance of what ou ha For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; uy 
‘ . e s s fo o 7 © — ’ 
done for me, and with best wishe r your to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 we 
success, | am $8.00; up to 25,000 word $12.00: ut 
35,000 word $15.00; up to 50,000 w | 


Very sincerely you 


r. B. THOMSON 


$20.00 over 50,000 w ds, $25.00 











The Commission Charged on Sales 


is 10 








LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of ‘‘Landing The Editors’ Checks,”’ Etc 
P. O. Box 2602-N, Drawer A-1, P. O., 


° ° ° or ° ° 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 





































THE WORK OF C WARDEN LA ROE HAS 
APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, LIFE, JUDGE, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
FILM FUN, GOBLIN, BREEZY STORIES, NEW 
YORK THEATER PROGRAMS, THE PLAY 
GOER, THE FUN SHOP, COLLEGE HUMOR, 
COLLEGE LIFE, WHIZ BANG, SMOKEHOUSE 
MONTHLY, CALGARY EYE-OPENER, AMERICA'S 
HUMOR, PARIS NIGHTS, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
BROOKLYN EAGLE CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, COLUMBUS CITIZEN AND OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Making Laughs Pay 


CHAPTER I 


The Qualifications of a Humorist 


oC) YOu ) 

\ numbet fa 1 | letermin hoice Che odds 
n 

When you we themes wv rked a laugh from 
One of ‘ el yu itural vein of 
Xr, , p re in college, vou 
Yo ‘ v lich it contains 
rsat l Crackll Diy Your triends would 
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advance tnat it 
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